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A SNAKE DANCE. 


The Moqui Indians lately held their annual 
snake dance. According to the tradition of the 
tribe, the father of the Moqui race came up from 
the earth, through a large hole, and met the 
beautiful mother of the race, in the form of a| 
rattlesnake. To this first ancestress the Moquis | 
pray every year at the festival for the strength | | 
and grace they prize so highly, and for that | 
necessity of life in the arid desert—rain. 

The ceremonial was witnessed this year by | 
many Visitors, including representatives from the 
Smithsonian Institution, writers, artists and at 
least one bishop—of the Russian Church. The 
ceremonial is one of great solemnity, and is led 
up to by days of other rites, culminating in the 
snake dance. 

An eye-witness describes it as a weird scene. 
The spectators occupied ledges and knolls over- 
looking it, and on the edge of the plain a hundred 
visiting bucks of the Navajo tribe—ancient foes of 
the Moquis—were ranged. 

As the sun was about setting the ‘‘antelope 
dancers” filed in. First walked the chief, then 
his followers, down to the little children four and 
five years old. After parading a few moments, 
the antelope dancers made a line, to face the 
snake dancers, who approached dressed in woven 
and embroidered kilts and girdles, leather anklets, 
turtle-shells fastened to the legs, necklets, and 
crowns of reddish feathers. Their bodies were 
painted red, their faces black, and each wore an 
amulet. 

Facing the east, the company began a solemn 
dance. Each performer held the fingers of the 
next, and all swayed and stepped together, a stick 
tipped with feathers swaying in every right hand, 
and the turtle-shells rattling an accompaniment 
to their low song. Then the dancers separated in 
groups of three and, going to the sacred olla, or 
jar, in a rude bower, each drew out a venomous 
snake and, dropping the ‘‘prayer stick,’’ placed 
the reptile between his lips and closed his eyes. 
They then circled about the sacred rock. 

Some carried six or eight snakes in their hands, 
and small children held the venomous snakes 
without fear or repugnance. The Moqui women 
scattered sacred meal upon the writhing reptiles 
as they were borne past in the dance, and the 
song of the dancers, the clattering of their shell 
ankiets, and the rattling of the rattlesnakes made 
a confusion not to be described. 

Finally the chief traced with the sacred meal a 
circle some twenty feet in diameter about the 
sacred rock, and drew lines. At a signal all the 
snakes were cast within. Nearly two hundred 
snakes, in one wriggling mass striving to escape, 
made the centre of a circle of Moquis who, at 
another signal, darted upon the snakes and seized 
as many as each man could grasp. Then, with 
the speed of the wind, the men fled down different 
trails to the valley, and at the four points of the 
compass set the snakes free to escape where they 
would. Returning as swiftly, every brave took a 
full portion of their famous poison antidote, which 
is said never to fail. Every year several Indians 
are bitten by rattlesnakes, but no evil effects are 
experienced, thanks to their draught. 

The religious festival concluded with a feast 
which had been prepared by the women, and of 
which the dancers had, no doubt, the lion’s share. 
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ONE TOUCH MORE. 


One of the most famous pictures of Velasquez is | 
called ‘*Las Meninas,”’ or ‘“The Maids of Honor,” | 
and with it is connected one of those pretty inci- 
dents which have often marked the intercourse 
of monarch and ariist. In this picture, at the left 
of the spectator, stands the painter, brush in hand. 
In the centre foreground the young princess, 
the daughter of Philip IV., is being amused 
by her female meninas, or maids of honor, and 
on the right are two dwarfs, worrying a beautiful 
dog, who bears the infliction patiently. In the 
background a looking-glass reflects the faces of 
Philip IV. and his queen, who are standing for 
their portraits. An open door admits the light. 

It is said that when Velasquez had finished the 
picture, he showed it to the king, and asked: 
“Ts anything wanting?’ “One thing only,” 
answered Philip, and taking the palette from the 
artist’s hand, he painted upon the breast of the 
pictured Velasquez the cross of the Order of 
Santiago, the most distinguished in Spain. 

It would doubtless require much grace for a 
painter to see his work retouched, even by a royal 
hand, but in the present case one can imagine 
that Velasquez had no mind to complain. 
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NO HURRY. 

Even to hack-drivers it is better to speak politely. 
Such is one of the lessons to be drawn from a 
passage-at-arms reported by an exchange. 

The hack was crawling along at a snail's pace, 
when the irate passenger stuck his head out of 
the window and shouted 

“I say, cabby, we’re not going to a funeral.” 

“No,” said cabby, ‘and we aint going to no 
big fire, neither.’” 
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The Increasing Demand for Stenographers 


— Shorthand Writers and Typewriter Opera- 
tors—is widening the field of employment for 
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| here to live. 


HARRIET AND ’VANGY. 


The Result of ’Vangy’s going to People who could 
‘*Do’’ for her. 


Coming across the road with two great pails 
heaped full of dandelion greens, Harriet and 
*Vangy stopped to look down its narrow length. 
Since theirs was the last house on the road, they 
knew that the people who were coming in a 
carriage must be coming to see them; and this 
was exciting. 

“’*Taint the Baldwins,” 
keenly. ‘Those aint bay horses. 
peddler.”’ 

They hurried into the house. It was a little 
red house of a story and a half, with white cotton 
curtains at the windows. They had scrubbed the 
two bare-floored rooms before they went out to 
dig dandelions, and the soapy smell lingered. 
Since spring had set in they had lived largely on 
pork and dandelion greens. 

“Put on your shoes and stockings, ’Vangy,” 
said Harriet, ‘and comb your hair. I'm going 
to put on my other dress.” 

They washed their earthy hands, then hurried 
up to the one room above, with the differing speed 
of thirteen and fifty-seven, and came down, scru- 
pulously smartened and with anxious expectancy, 
just as the horses stopped before the house. 

‘“‘How do you do, Harriet?’ a woman’s voice 
ealled. 

The matched horses were well-conditioned ; the 
two-seated buggy was a handsome one. The 
middle-aged woman who alighted, her husband 
waiting in a tentative wav, was well-dressed and 
pleasantly confident. Harriet stood, half-way 
down the walk, and looked at her with the timidity 
of the poor in the presence of the prosperous. 

“I don’t know who vou be,”’ she said. 

“Why, I'm Sarah Bosworth.” 

Harriet gave Mrs. Bosworth her work-hardened, 
large-knuckled hand. 

“You're fleshier ‘n vou used to be,”’ she said. 

With her knowledge of the visitor's identity 
her tanned and wrinkled face altered suddenly, as 
though with pain or dread. *“Vangy saw it,—her 
blue, bright eves saw everything,—and she 
grasped Harriet’s dress-skirt. | 

Mrs. Bosworth laughed. ‘I’m stouter,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I guess I didn’t have so many gray 
hairs eight vears ago.” 

‘“‘Have you come clear from Preston to-day ?” 
said Harriet. 


said Harriet, gazing 
“Taint any 


“Yes. We got an early start. We expect to 
go back this afternoon, too. The horses are good 
travellers.” 


Mr. Bosworth, a smooth-faced man of substan- 
tial build, got ont of the buggy and shook hands 
with Harriet. 

“How do you do, Miss Custin?" 
cordially ; and he patted "Vangy’s head. 

“I’m first-rate,’ said Harriet. ‘‘You bring 
your buggy in the yard, and you better unharness 
your horses and let ‘em graze around.”’ 

She led Mrs. Bosworth into the house. Having 
unexpected company to dinner, and such company, 
was little short of a tragedy. When Mrs. Bosworth 
was seated, with her bonnet and wrap laid off, 
Harriet and ’Vangy had a loud-whispered discus- 
sion in the back room. 

‘We'll have the greens,”’ said Harriet. ‘You 
run down cellar and get a big piece of pork. 
We’ve got fresh bread, and there’s milk and that 
can of peaches.” 

Mrs. Bosworth sat in a wooden rocker, which 
was too small for her, and looked around at the | 
scant furnishings, the advertising pictures on the 
walls, the plants in tin cans and gourds. She | 
had not expected to find Harriet Custin quite so | 
poorly situated, and she was a little taken aback 
by the bluntness of her manners. But she found 
increasing pleasure in ’Vangy. 

The girl was tall, with a face whose expression 
was at once bright and shy., Her light hair was | 
cropped quaintly about her ears, and it curled up 
at the ends. Her eyes were very blue, and her | 
cheeks had a warm bloom. 

Mr. Bosworth came in and sat down, looking 
too large for the room. The smell of the boiling 
greens filled the air, and Harriet came back to | 
her visitors. That miserable apprehension held 
her still, and she sat looking at them in a strained 
way, saying nothing. 

“You've been living here about four years, 
haven't you ?”’ said Mrs. Bosworth. 

“Just four.” 
‘Cousin Myra Mayne told me you'd moved 


he said, 


, begun to give out. 


| riet,”’ 


| for eight years. 


| do, with a family growing up, 
| and so much to attend to that 


| got two girls, you know, and 


| to 


|music and painting lessons, 


|take your "Vangy, Harriet, 


| ago. 
Bosworths might not some time want to take | 


I didn’t know until then but what 
you were in Clybourne yet, tailoring.” 

“I spose I should have been, but my eyes 
I heard of this place, and I 
bonght it, and we came here.” 

“IT suppose you're — comfortable ?” 
Bosworth, with kindly hesitation. 

‘*We get along real well. I had a hundred and 
eighty dollars left after I’d bought this place, and 
I've got that out at interest. I do a little sewing 
for the neighbors, what my eyes will stand; 
“Vangy sews real nice, and helps me. We've got 
a garden and a cow and hens, and we sell some 
milk and butter and We're real com- 
f’table.’”” She gazed at them anxiously, almost 
wincing with her dread; but her listeners were 
impressed solely by the bold 
confession of cramped means. 
It encouraged Mrs. Bosworth 
to speak. 

“I presume you're wonder- 
ing what we've come for, Har- 
she said, ‘after letting 
you alone, as you may say, 
I've thought 
of you and ‘Vangy often. 
That seemed to be all I could 


said Mr. 


idle 
eggs. 


I never knew which way to 
turn. 

“We've got a great, big 
farm, and a tannery besides. 
Rufus never gets away from 
home, and I don't go around 
without him. 

‘«What we've come for, Har- 
riet, and I guess you suspected 
it, is about "Vangy. We've 


they’re both married now; 
Stella was married in Feb- 
ruary. Dave, that’s our boy, 
he’s twenty-four, and /e’s 
talking about getting married. 
That will leave Rufus and 
me all alone in our great 
house, and without anybody 
do for. We're well-off; 
our girls had the best advan- 
tages; good schooling and 


and good clothes. If we should 


we'd give her just the same 
as our girls had; we shouldn't 
make anv difference. 

“I don’t ask you for her, 
Harriet; Rufus didn’t want 
me to, nor I don’t want to; 
but I thought we'd come and 
see what you thought about 
it. Rufus said, ‘She’s brought 
the girl up, and it’s likely 
she’ll want to keep her;’ and 


| 1 told him I'd be the last one 


to urge you. But if you think it would be any to 
"Vangy’s advantage,”’ said Mrs. Bosworth, with 
considerate moderation, ‘‘and if you are willing 
we should have her, and she wants to come, why, 
we're more than willing to take her... And I don't 
want to say a word more!” 

**We’ve no right to her, nor we don’t pretend it. 
Her father was your cousin, and her mother was 
Sarah’s stepsister, and it’s as broad as ‘tis long,” 
said Mr. Bosworth, with a slow laugh. ‘Or 
*twould be if you hadn’t raised her from a three- 
year-old orphan. That gives you the claim; and 
we want you to do just what you feel like, 
Harriet.” 

Several minutes passed in utter silence. ’Vangy 
was setting the kitchen table; when she came 
within range of Harriet she cast quick, staring 
looks at her. Harriet did not look at her. Her 
weather-beaten face showed no particular emotion. 


| Mrs. Bosworth reflected again upon the countrified 


oddity of her ways. 

“T’lI—I’ll see,’’ said Harriet at last, and got up 
and left the room. 

She went out to where "Vangy had laid a board 
across two stones under a tree behind the cow’s 
shed. 

“T’ll think it ont,’’ she said to herself; but that 
was a momentary shrinking from her comprehen- 
of the case. She had thought it out long 

She had always wondered whether the rich 


sion 


“Vangy. She had lived in constant fear of it; 


and as the vears had gone on, and the child had 
become more and more the one dear comfort of 
her life, the fear was painfully intensified. 

Harriet had had her own tranquil dreams; she 
had hoped desperately that she and ’Vangy might 
never be parted, not for a day; she had looked 
ahead to the time when ’Vangy might be married, 
and she living with her happily. But never had 
she had a doubt as to what she must do should the 
Bosworths come. She was so poor that she could 
give “Vangy nothing but her living and the 
opportunity to attend the district and 
Sarah Bosworth was able to ‘do’ for her in ways 
beyond Harriet’s limited powers of imagining. 

If Sarah Bosworth should ask for "Vangy, she 
must be allowed to have her; Harriet’s great love 


school, 





“She sat there till the Sun sank to the 


Tree -Tops." 


| for the girl had left her no shadow of hesitation 


on that point. She should do what was best for 
“Vangy. She went over it all once again in her 
own crude words, her lips moving without sound. 

She could not realize it. "Vangy was like a 
part of herself. Their thoughts and their little 
plans were identical, and all for each other; they 
were the fondest of companions. She could form 
no conception of what her life would be without 
"Vangy. She sat gazing unseeingly, with a stif- 
fened look on her face. 


When Harriet went in she stepped so fast that | 


her skirt whisked around her knees, and she 
fixed her lips in the shape of a smile. She took 
*Vangy’s hand and led her into the front room. 

“IT guess you heard what Mis’ Bosworth said, 
*Vangy,” she said, “‘and you know I’ve always 
had sort of a notion they might want you some 
time, and you know what I’ve always said we'd 
have to do’if they did; so there isn’t any need of 
discussing it. I want you should go with ‘em, 
’Vangy. It'll be a splendid good thing for you, 
splendid! I’m glad you've got the 
We'll have dinner, and then I'll get you ready; 
they’ll want to start back by two or three o'clock, 
having so far to go.” 

“Why, we didn’t much expect to take her back 
with us to-day, Harriet,’ said Mrs. Bosworth. 
“Take your time about it. She can come any 
time on the cars, and we'll meet her.”’ 

“There aint any object in it. I should think 
she'd better go now,”’ said Harriet. 


chance. | 


She moved around the kitchen and got the 
dinner on the table. ‘"Vangy kept close at her 
heels. She looked frightened; her color had faded 
till her lips were a pale pink. 

“She isn’t always quiet, she ?”’ 
Bosworth said, when Harriet came in. 

‘“‘She’s just as lively as a cricket,” 


80 is Mrs. 
Harriet 
answered. 

“She's 
Bosworth. 

“Folks always consider "Vangy’s handsome,”’ 
said Harriet. ‘‘Dinner’s ready.” 

There were three-tined, steel forks on the table, 
and the vinegar was in a teacup; but the Bos- 
worths were hungry, and the dinner was good. 

“Of course, Harriet,’ said Mrs. Bosworth, 
the uneasiness which 
somehow felt, “"Vangy can 
come and see you any time 
you want her to. She can 
come on the cars, or we can 
drive out.”’ 

“TI shouldn’t think there’d 
be any object in that,"’ said 
Harriet. She looked at Mrs. 
Bosworth entreatingly. She 
could let "Vangy go, but she 
could not talk abont it. 
“Ever see anything of Hiram 
folks?" she 
“Their oldest boy went off to 
Idaho, I heard.” 

She kept up a nervous 
stream of talk on distant sub- 


a first-rate-looking girl,’’ said Mr. 


n 
she 


Tobey's said. 


jects. To 'Vangy she spoke 
but once: “You aint eating 


anything, and you'll be hun- 
gry as a bear and faint before 
you get there. I want 
to eat some.”’ 

Harriet ate nothing herself. 
When the meal was done, she 
drove matters along with brisk 
energy. She bustled around 
with ’Vangy, up-stairs and 
down, till she had the girl re- 
arrayed in her poor best dress 
and hat, with a soapy 
on her face and her hair plas- 
tered down wetly. 

"Vangy kept her dilated 
eyes on Harriet. She had 
not once spoken since Mrs. 
Bosworth had announced her 
plan. Mr. Bosworth put the 
horses into the buggy, and 
Harriet brought out a carpet- 
bag and a flour-sack. 

“We haven't any 
she explained, “and I 
*Vangy’s things in these.”’ 


you 


shine 


trunk,”’ 
put 


Mr. Bosworth tickled his 
handsome horses with the 
whip-tassel. “I hope you 


haven't felt any compulsion, 
Harriet,’’ he said; ‘“‘we didn’t 
mean you should, and I hope 

“You come round by the Town Line, didn't 
you ?”’ said Harriet. ‘It’s a real pleasant ride.” 

She did not "Vangy; Mrs. Bosworth 
thought it a part of her blunt peculiarity. She 
and ’Vangy sat on the back seat, under her satin 
parasol, and so long as Harriet could see the 
buggy she saw through the rising dust "Vangy’s 
pale face turned backward to her. She stood and 
shaded her eyes, and watched till they were lost to 
her sight. 

She went in and washed the dishes. The cup 
from which ’Vangy had drunk a little milk she 
fumbled in her hands, and put away in the cup- 
board without washing. When the work was 
done she went across the road to the pasture and 
tethered the cow in a new spot; then she swept the 
narrow front walk and watered the nasturtiums. 
*Vangy had planted them. 

There was a litter where "Vangy had whittled 
props for the bean-vines; her limp old plaid sun- 
bonnet hung on a fence-picket. Harriet sat down 
in the doorway, feeling weak. 

***Cause I didn’t eat anything, she 
thought. ‘‘They’ve got as far as the cider-mill by 
this time.” 

She sat there in a dull way till the sun sank to 
the tree-tops, conscious of no sensation beyond 
the wringing ache in her heart. When she and 
*Vangy had started out that morning she had 
looked with keen pleasure at the vividly green 
pasture, with its hillocks and hollows, the feathery 


kiss 


I guess,”’ 
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willows and the peach-trees pinkly abloom, the | “T haven’t give up either!’’ said Harriet. “I 
circling outline of the woods against the sky. | kind of lie down once in awhile when I get tired.” 
Now the spring-like view looked cold and strange, ‘‘Harriet Custin, you needn’t tell such stuff to 
and almost like a spot she bad never seen before. | me; you know better. You’re pining away for 

Five days later Harriet’s nearest neighbor came ’Vangy. You might just as well have had a 
to see her. “I declare!’’ she said. ‘I just got| bullet put through you, and I knew it at the time. 
home from my visit to Marcia’s, and Job’s been | It’ll be the death of you. It’s wicked! It’s a 


reported to be haunted, and had come forth in | ‘Well, that’s a great way to do it—to go to plung- 
the morning declaring that she had “slept like | ing into a tank of ice-cold water with your clothes 
a top.” | on at almost midnight. But I am scared—scared 

She was not afraid even of a mouse. Bert and | ’most to death lest you takea dreadful cold! Get 
Lawrence felt that they would have to exercise all | out of those wet clothes and into bed just as soon 
their ingenuity to get up anything that would as ever you can, while I mix you up a hot drink. 
startle Aunt Abbie. | Wanted to scare me! Humph!”’ 





telling about "Vangy. ‘Taint so, is it, that some | 
relations of hers have taken her for good ?”’ 

“Yes, ’tis,”’ Harriet answered. 

‘And you let her go ?”’ said Mrs. Space. ‘Well, | 
I never! Harriet Custin,’’ she broke off, ‘chow | 
you look! You’re thin as a shad. Have you | 
give up eating ?”’ } 

“Of course I let her go,’’ Harriet rejoined. ‘I | 
guess I know what's for’ Vangy’s good. They're | 
rich folks, the Bosworths, and ’Vangy'll have | 
everything under the sun that you could mention. | 
I'm glad as I can be she’s got such a beautiful | 


| 
| 


chance.” 

Mrs. Space laughed shortly. ‘*You look as if | 
you were glad! You look about tickled to death. | 
I don’t know anything about the Bosworths, but 
for rich folks that’s got everything, to come and | 
take "Vangy away from you, that was all you had | 
or wanted—I never heard the equal of it!” 

**’Vangy’ll have piano lessons and painting,”’ | 
said Harriet, ‘‘and splendid clothes; Sarah said | 
so. She’ll live like a queen.”’ 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ Mrs. Space snapped. | 
“It's perfectly ridiculous. I don’t know what 
*Vangy’ll have. She had enough here, didn’t she ? | 
She had plenty to eat and wear, and she was going | 
to school and getting an education, and she was 
just as good as anybody round here—you and she | 
were. I guess she could have worried along right | 
here. Did she want to go?”’ | 

“She didn’t say anything.” 

“You can't tell me anything, Harriet Custin! 
I know all about you and ’Vangy. You can’t do 
without her much better than you could without 
your head. Why, you're losing all the flesh off | 
from your bones already.” 

‘I’m feeling about the same as common. I'm 
going to see Mis’ Manchester some day pretty | 
soon—she’s asked me to. I’m thinking of going | 
to the monthly missionary meeting a-Thursday, | 
up to the meeting-house.”” | 

Mrs. Space could not speak in answer. She | 
stared at Harriet with a comprehending fullness 
of pity whose expression would have been a 
cruelty. She sat there in a silence of sympathy. 

Mrs. Space was washing her Thursday's dinner- 
dishes when she saw Harriet coming along the 
road, holding her best dress high out of the dust, 
and she ran out. 

“It’s so far,” said Harriet, ‘‘and I go so slow, I 
got started early.” 
“L'il have Andy hitch up and take you,’’ Mrs. 
Space said. ‘You can’t tramp so far this warm | 
day.” } 

When they drove back Harriet looked tired and | 
pale. ‘The speaking was real interesting,” she 
declared. ‘Several asked me to come and see 
‘em, and I’m going to. I’m going to get areund | 
considerable now.”’ 

‘Have you heard from ’Vangy ?”’ 

“There wasn’t anything said about ’Vangy’s | 
writing. I don't know as there’s any necessity 
for it,’’ said Harriet. ‘Mis’ Lane was telling me | 
they think the Hendersons’ house was set afire.”’ 

When she got home she changed her dress 
briskly. ‘I'll flax round and weed those straw- | 
b’ries,”’ she said. Talking aloud was her habit | 
since "Vangy had* been gone. “It’s done me 
good, getting out.” 

She worked till her back ached, and the dusk 
had fallen. Then she crawled into the house and 
sat huddling together and shrinking from her 
misery. The open door showed the fields and 
woods and sky blotting together, and there was a 
ringing clamor of frogs far and near. It was the 
full expression, the acme of loneliness. Harriet | 
stroked her thin cheeks curiously. } 

“IT guess I’m getting to look old. Seems as if I | 
could feel the wrinkles coming. Well, I’m ’most | 
sixty, and I aint going to last forever, that's a | 
comfort!” she thought. 

She was strong-willed; but as the days passed, 
and the weeks, she found her courage failing her. | 
She went to no more meetings, and she made no 
visits. To Mrs. Space, however, she made no 
admissions. 

“I’m obliged to you, but you needn’t bring 
me down things to eat,’’ she said, ‘‘as if I was 
sick. Iaint. When cucumbers come, and some- 
thing appetizing, I’ll get my appetite.” | 

“*You won't ever get any appetite,’’ Mrs. Space | 
retorted. ‘You're spindling away fast as you can. | 
I hope *Vangy’s having her painting lessons !’’ 

May waxed and waned. The petals drifted from | 
Harriet’s apple-tree in white clouds, and no trace | 

-of them remained. Harriet dug roots and boiled 
and bottled a ‘‘spring remedy,” and took it con- 
tinually in large quantities. But it failed to 
strengthen her. As the days grew warmer she | 


| faded. 


| had gone away she laughed. 


sin. I’m not going to sit and see it. I’m going to 
take things in my own hands. I’m going to send 
for ’Vangy to come back,’”’ Mrs. Space said, with 
a fierceness and defiance born of her conviction of 
her helplessness to do anything. 

‘You aint going to do any such thing!’’ said 
Harriet. 

They were silent for a while. “I wonder if 
Job’s got done in the west lot,’’ said Mrs. Space at 
last, to break the sad monotony. She went to the 
door and shaded her eyes. 

“I'd like to know who that is coming,” she 
said. 

She looked longer; then she darted a look at 
Harriet, and stood stock-still. But Harriet sat up. 
Her ears had caught the sound of a hurrying step, 
muffled in the dust of the road. Whoever it was 
was coming on a run. What color Harriet had, 
She gasped and lay back. 

It was "Vangy! She rushed in past Mrs. Space, 
looked around for Harriet, and threw herself upon 
her, clasping her tightly in her arms. She did not 
speak ; she made inarticulate sounds, and rubbed 
her cheek against Harriet’s, and so several minutes 
passed. Mrs. Space sat down and buried her face 
in her apron, and rocked hard and cried out loud. 

‘“*’Vangy,”’ said Harriet, ‘“‘where’d you come 
from?’ Her voice was hoarse with joy. 

“Preston,” said "Vangy. She was strangely 
dilapidated and travel-stained; her hat was dust- 
laden, and there were great breaks in her shoes. 
She slid down and sat on the floor close beside 
Harriet, clasping her knees and looking at Harriet 
with shining, starry eves. 

“Why, ’Vangy,” said Harriet, ‘you haint run 
away ?” 

*Vangy nodded. ‘I got started day before 
yesterday,’ she said. ‘I’m awful tired.” 

Mrs. Space burst out laughing, and laughed 
and cried together. 

“*’Vangy,"’ Harriet said, ‘you haint walked ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I have,”’ said "Vangy. “ 

‘Twenty-six miles !’’ Mrs. Space gasped. ‘“‘How 
did you do it ?”’ 

“It wasn’t much of a trouble. I asked folks 
the way, every now and then, and they’d tell me. 
I asked for something to eat when I wanted it, and 
I got plenty. I sat down and rested when I got 
tired. I slept in houses both nights; folks let me.” 

‘What made you do such an awful thing, 
’Vangy ?” said Harriet. She stroked her cheek 
with shaking, clinging fingers. ‘Vangy’s bright 
eyes looked into hers serenely. 

“I waited just as long as I could. I wanted to 
see you. I don’t like it where you aint. I want 
to stay with you always, Harriet.’’ Her lips 
trembled. 

“O ’Vangy!”’ said Harriet, in a joy which was 
half incredulity. 

‘*Were they good to you?’’ Mrs. Space asked. 

“Awful good. She was making new dresses for 
me, and I didn’t want to tell "em I was coming, 
and I didn’t tell ’em. They've got a great big 
house and red carpets and a piano. I'll go back 
there visiting some time, if you'll go, Harriet.’ 

‘I’m afraid they’ll feel kind of bad,’’ said 
Harriet; and then for the first time since "Vangy 
“T’ll bet you're 
hungry. I’m going to get you a good supper. I 
feel kind of hungry myself, somehow or ‘nother.’ 

But she lay a little longer, looking greedily at 


*Vangy, flushed and brightened and transfigured | 


with happiness. And Mrs. Space went away and 
left them together. Emma A. OppeEr. 


* 


SCARING AUNT ABBIE. 
The Attempt has an unexpected Result. 


Miss Abbie Trask was a short, bustling little 
elderly woman with a determined air, and was 
known to possess great force of character. She 
was visiting at her brother’s house in the country, 
and had been unwise enough to boast, in the 
presence of her two nephews, Bert and Lawrence, 
that she ‘“‘wasn’t afraid of anything.”’ And now 
Bert and Lawrence intended to put her courage to 
@ test. 

This was with her full knowledge; she had said 
that they might do so if they were willing to suffer 
the consequences. They had laughed heartily at 
this, and declared themselves quite willing to run 





all risks. 


Aunt Abbie’s list of brave deeds included an 
actual encounter with a burglar found under her 
bed. She had on this occasion produced a little 
pocket-pistol from her bureau drawer and kept 
the man a prisoner under the bed until help came 
in response to her calls, and he was captured. So 


But at last they hit upon a plan. Their aunt 
had lived all of her life in a city, seldom visiting 
the country. She knew almost nothing at all 
about country sports. Some grotesque thing that 
she had never seen might frighten her. 

It was in the fall of the year, and Bert and 
Lawrence finally decided to try the effect of a 
‘pumpkin ghost’? on Miss Abbie. A ‘pumpkin 
ghost,’’ sometimes called a jack-o’-lantern, is a 
pumpkin hollowed out, with holes to represent 
eyes, nose and a grinning mouth cut in one side 
|of it. When a lighted candle is placed inside a 
| pumpkin cut in this way, and the pumpkin is 
fastened to the end of a long pole, the effect is 
startling enough on a dark night. 

And the night was as ‘“‘dark as a stack of black 
cats’’ when Bert and Lawrence prepared to sally 
forth with their pumpkin ghost. They proposed 
to hoist it before Miss Abbie’s window, and then 
make all sorts of dismal noises. They were quite 
sure she had never seen a pumpkin ghost, and 
probably had never heard of one. 
| They slyly got the pumpkin ready in the barn 
lin the afternoon. In the evening they went to 





their room, and ostensibly to bed, as usual, at 
| half-past.nine. No one in the house knew of their 


out of their room and out of the house without 
arousing any one. 


feet of the ground. They decided to climb quietly 
out of a window, slip down over the kitchen roof 
to the eaves, and drop lightly to the ground. 
Then they would get the pumpkin from its place 
of concealment, light the candle and, as Bert said, 
‘the fun would begin.” 

Bert was to carry the pumpkin, and he intended 
to wrap himself in a sheet from his bed to add to 
the frightfulness of his appearance. Lawrence 
was to do most of the groaning; but in the end 
one groaned about as much as the other. 

The night was very dark and unusually cold, 
even for late October. 
in the evening, and the kitchen roof was wet. 
Bert and Lawrence shivered as they climbed out, 
one behind the other, fully dressed, Bert carrying 
his sheet rolled up under his coat. They shivered 
more and more the longer they stayed out. 

Bert was in advance of Lawrence when they 
climbed out upon the roof. 


began to slide down much faster than they had 
expected or desired, and they found it impossible 
to slacken their speed or to lessen the noise they 
were making in their hurried, somewhat rolling 
descent. 


trying to stay their progress by bracing their 
heels on the shingles. It was of no avail. 
‘‘Look out for the rain-water barrel,’’ shrilly 


feet of the edge of the roof. 


Under the eaves was a huge barrel, or tank, set 
to catch rain-water. It partly took the place of a 
cistern, since it was large enough to hold several 
ordinary barrels of water. 

It was also quite large enough to hold three or 


now, although it was full of icy water to the very 
top hoop, it was suddenly called upon to receive 
Bert and Lawrence within its depths. 

Down they came, Bert shooting swiftly over the 
edge of the roof and Lawrence sliding as swiftly 
after him. Both landed with mighty splashes 
and loud screeches in the tank of water! 

Bert struck in a sitting position and went down 
entirely beneath the water, while Lawrence went 
in only up to his ears. 

The ground sloped a little away from the tank ; 
and as the boys had both landed heavily on the 
side of the tank next to the slope, they overthrew 
the big receptacle, and were swept out on the 


| plan but themselves, and they proposed to slip | 


The roof of a shed kitchen sloped from the | 
window-sills of their room to within about nine | 


It had rained a little, early | 


No sooner were they | 
fairly on the wet and almost icy roof than they | 


Down they slid, vainly grasping at the roof or | 


whispered Lawrence, when they were within three 


But it was too late to look out for any danger. | 


four boys the size of the two Trask boys; and | 


| “But we did scare you after all,” said the boys; 
| and to this assertion they clung ever afterward. 
J. L. Harpour. 


* 
> 


A “RIGHT TACKLE.” 


Sidney Leverett enjoys the Pleasures of Hero- 
Worship. 








There seemed to be a most unusual crowd of 
| visitors getting off at the station, and a propor- 
tionate number of college girls waiting to fall 
upon them and carry them away. ‘There was 
much handshaking and embracing and driving 
off in traps and coaches, and herding together of 
little parties to walk up to the coliege. 

Every one seemed most happy and contented 
except Leverett, who stood there trying vainly to 
catch a glimpse of his sister, and painfully aware 
of his seventeen years and his six feet of stature. 

Mr. Sidney Leverett was a young and a very 
| good-looking athlete of a certain value and 
| unbounded aspirations, who had taken his pre- 
| paratory-school football team far from home for 
|}@ match with a most offensively confident and 
| hated rival, and had defeated that rival by such a 
satisfactory score that he felt justified in giving 
himself a holiday. So he had stayed over for a 
great intercollegiate match which every one 
predicted would have momentous results, decisive 
of several important points in football tactics. 

Leverett felt that it would be only his duty as 
captain and right tackle of his team to watch the 
play of those giants whose prowess and glory, 
now so desirable and unattainable, he hoped to 
share at some distant day. 

The fact that he had received a great many 
valuable ideas, and that the college in which he 
was most interested had out-played its opponent 
at every point, had made him feel so jubilant that 
he had decided to go on still farther and pay a 
visit to his sister, who had just entered college, 
and who was most evidently homesick. 

But as he looked around the crowded platform, 
he decided within himself that he was extremely 
sorry that he had come; that never before had he 
seen sO many young girls, and that he would give 
a great deal if his chum, who was in Boston, had 
| come out with him. He wondered fiercely why 
he hadn’t made him come, and then, pathetically, 
where his sister might be. 

He felt most embarrassed and unhappy when 
nice young women would dash at him, and,then 
suddenly halt and turn away disappointed, as 
they discovered that he was not the one they 
wished to find. For, in spite of his deceitful 
| stature and athletic breadth of shoulders, and the 
dignity born of the knowledge of his recent foot- 
ball successes, Mr. Sidney Leverett was easily 
abashed, and heartily wished himself back in 
Boston. 

He had just decided that, as he seemed to have 
| missed his sister entirely, he would take the next 
train to the city, when a young girl came hurriedly 
around the side of the station, and after glancing 
hastily at the people on the now almost deserted 
platform, walked toward young Leverett. He 
gloomily told himself that she would be like the 
rest, and that as soon as she had had a good look 
at him she would go off disappointedly. And as 
he judged her to be several years older than him- 
self and formidably pretty, he hoped she would. 

But he was disappointed, for she came straight 
up to him and held out her hand. 
| I am late,” she said, rather breathlessly, and 
| smiling a little; and then, “I am Miss Garrett, 
| and I really ought to beg your pardon, or rather 
your sister’s. But I couldn't get here a moment 
| Sooner. Come quickly, and maybe we can get a 
| seat in that last coach. 

‘You see,’’ she ran on, as they made their way 
| to where the carriages were standing, ‘“‘you see 
| your sister has a friend up at the college with a 
broken ankle, and they took her into Boston this 


found herself all bnt unequal to her work, her | the boys gave up trying to hide under her bed 


ground in one mighty wave that buried them | morning to a good surgeon. Your sister went in 
beneath it for an instant. with her, and so she asked me to meet you and 

All this made a great deal of noise. Lights | bring you up to the college. She will be out by 
appeared suddenly in the house, and Mr. Trask | the next train, which gets here in about three- 
came quickly to the kitchen door. quarters of an hour.” 

‘“Who’s that? What’s the trouble out here ?”’ Young Leverett murmured something, and 
he asked sharply. ‘Answer me quickly, or I’ll | looked confused as he helped Miss Garrett to the 
shoot!” only seat in the coach. She seemed distressed 

His wife and Aunt Abbie stood behind him, | about the crowd and the fact that Leverett had to 
holding lamps and wrapped in bedclothes, and stand on the step of the coach and hold on to the 
peering out into the darkness. Aunt Abbie really | door as best he could, though that young gentle- 
looked frightened. | man assured her that he was most comfortable. 

“It’s—only—us!”’ gasped Bert, still ejecting; ‘And such a distinguished guest, too!” she 
water from his mouth, while his teeth chattered. | said, smiling a little at him. ‘Of course I should 

“«Us!’”’ repeated Mr. Trask. ‘Well, who’s| not mind so much if you were simply anybody. 
‘us?’ and what—why, if it isn’t Bert and Law- | But a football captain and hero!” 


milking and butter-making and her handful of | 
housework. 

She had to lie down so much that she brought 
down her quilts to the lounge in the lower room, | 
where the soft wind could blow in upon her, and | 
she could look out at the spreading greenery. | 
Mrs. Space found her there when she came one | 
afternoon with her sewing, when ’Vangy had been 
gone five weeks. 

“I haven’t seen you around outside for two | 
days,”’ she said, ‘and I got worried. You've 
given up, have you? I'm not surprised.” 


and pretend that they were burglars. 

She had once killed a large rattlesnake at a 
picnic, when every other woman present was 
screaming or fainting. Snakes were therefore of 
no use. 

Moreover, she would go long distances alone on 
the darkest night; she would go down cellar or 
up into the attic at midnight without a light and 
without fear. She had been known to walk 
through a burying-ground alone at twelve o’clock 
on a dark and stormy night. 

She had once slept alone in a house which was 


rence !”” 

‘“Why, they’re dripping wet all over!” cried 
Mrs. Trask. 

“Why, boys!” exclaimed Aunt Abbie. 

‘«W hat does it all mean ?’’ demanded Mr. Trask, 
in a tone that admitted of nothing but the simple 
truth in reply. 

‘*Why— we — we — wanted to scare — auntie,” 
said Lawrence, with chattering teeth, ‘and we 
slipped off the roof and fell into the rain-water 
barrel !”’ 

‘“‘Wanted to scare me?’’ 





cried Aunt Abbie. 


Young Leverett felt his face flush to the roots 
| of his fair hair. He made an inarticulate murmur 
of expostulation, and grasped the handle of the 
coach door more firmly. 

He had had no idea that his football successes, 
| great as they had been deemed among preparatory- 
school athletes and in the columns of the school 
publications, had been heard of and admired so 
widely, and he felt a pardonable glow of pride 
and enthusiasm. 

The girl looked at him, nodding and smiling 
brightly. “Oh yes,” she said, ‘we stand greatly 
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in awe of you, and are very proud and happy to| ‘How very good of you to take so much trouble | appeared with a most anxious expression on her 


make your acquaintance.” 

Leverett bowed and smiled back in much confu- | 
sion. ‘*You are very kind,’’ he said, and then | 
relapsed into embarrassed silence. 

The coach rattled so that conversation was | 
almost impossible, but Leverett could glance at | 
the young girl from time to time, and he won- 
dered a good deal within himself about her. 

He knew from her cap that she was a senior, 
and he was both astonished and pleased that his 
sister had been fortunate enough to make friends 
so quickly among upper-class girls. He won- 
dered that she hadn’t mentioned Miss Garrett in | 
some of her letters; but as she had only been at 
college two months, he reflected that the senior | 
must be a most recent acquaintance. 

He was considerably surprised and decidedly 
embarrassed at the touch of awe in Miss Garrett's 
manner toward him when he thought of his own 
age and attainments. 

“And now,” said Miss Garrett, when they had 
got out of the coach, ‘‘I hardly know what to do 
with you.” She smiled at him and shook her 
head. ‘‘You are so important! I think I had 
best introduce you at once to some of your sister’s | 
friends whom she is particularly anxious for you | 
to meet.”’ 

Leverett had never had much opportunity to 
study girls, and had an unhappy suspicion that 
he wouldn’t like them; but these were certainly 
very nice, especially Miss Sayre and Miss Fielding 
and Miss Harrison; and they seemed so extremely 
interested in him that he was equally astonished 
and flattered. : 

“There is no need of introducing him,” re- 
marked Miss Garrett, waving her hand toward 
Leverett and speaking to the young women. 
“We all know who he is, and we have read about 
him and his wonderful plays and his fine qualities 
as captain until,’’ she turned to Leverett, ‘until 
we were beginning to be afraid to meet you!”’ 

The boy had never felt so desperate and embar- 
rassed in his life. ‘1 am sure,’’ he said, earnestly, 
“that if you have read such things of me, I don’t 
deserve them. Why, I have a lot to learn yet, 
and there are any number of fellows who could 
captain the team better than I do.”’ 

Miss Fielding looked at him with interest. ‘‘Oh, 
well, of course you are most modest about it all,”’ 
she said. ‘*We read that, too—how modest vou 
are.” 

Leverett decided to keep a closer watch on the 
papers. He had seen the game mentioned, of 
course, and his share in the combat highly com- 
mended, but he had not read any of these inter- 
esting personal bits that these young women 
seemed to have got hold of. 

They had strolled down the corridor to the 
south piazza. Although it was late in the fall, it 
was still warm enough to sit there and enjoy a 
view of the lake and the hills, although it was not 
the view which seemed to interest the young 
women. They kept an intense and admiring gaze 
on Leverett. 

“IT should think it would take a most tremen- 
dous amount of courage to go into it—‘sand’ you 
men call it, don’t you?’’ asked Miss Harrison, 
with the same touch of awe which Leverett had 
noticed in Miss Garrett's manner. She leaned 
her head against a pillar and looked at him. 

“You must be very brave and very strong,” 
she said, admiringly. ‘Imagine going into a thing 
like that, where all the chances are that you will 
get hurt! And you were hurt, were you not?” 

“No,”’ said Leverett, grimly. ‘It was the left 
tackle in the other team who got hurt.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Miss Garrett, ‘‘your sister will be 
greatly relieved. She understood that you had 
been badly hurt,—your arm, I believe, —and 
when she told me that you were coming out I 
expected to see you bandaged and plastered up to 
an unrecognizable extent—and, in fact, you don’t 
look much like the pictures of you in the papers. 
But of course a man in football clothes bears no 
resemblance whatever to the same man in ordi- 
nary, conventional dress.”’ 

Leverett had an intense desire to ask her in 
what paper she had seen his picture, but he thought 
that would display a crude curiosity on his part 
which he ought to conceal. He was wondering 
what he could say, when Miss Fielding remarked : 

‘We heard about that famous punt you made. 
It must have been simply wonderful, and I should 
think it would make you proud and haughty for 
the rest of your life.” j 

Leverett was uncomfortable. He had made a | 
very good punt in the game, it was true, but it 
was not half as good as Kingsland had made the 
year before. He felt that he really ought to say 
something about Kingsland, but while he was 
thinking about it Miss Sayre said, “I suppose 
it’s very stupid of me not to know, but what is 
the difference between a punt and a drop-kick ?” 

Leverett smiled pityingly. He could scarcely 
believe that a girl who was old énongh and intelli- 
gent enough to be a senior in a serious college did 
not know a punt from a drop-kick! But he 
reflected that they had been very nice to him, and 
it was not altogether disagreeable to be referred to 
so deferentially by Miss Sayre. So he explained 
kindly and at length about punts and drop-kicks. 

Then there were requests for enlightenment as 
to “‘safeties,”’ and the value of a goal from a field- 
kick and the exact nature of “downs.” They 
listened to him with much deference and open 
admiration, so that young Leverett felt proudly 
elated and had to struggle against the unworthy 
wish that some of his chums could see him. } 


to explain it all!’’ said Miss Garrett, gratefully. 
“T’ve studied ‘Spalding’s Official Football Guide’ 
until my head has ached, but it all seemed so 
mixed up and hopeless, and the rules so involved ; 
and then we never have an opportunity to see a 
game, you know. We can’t get off from college 
to go to them, and so we can only hear of them, 
and read the accounts, and admire the heroes at a 
distance.” 

‘‘That is so,’’ said Miss Sayre. ‘‘Now this last 
game of yours—why, we would have given worlds 
to have seen it. 
exciting and fine, and we all congratulate you and 
your team on your splendid success.” 


Leverett felt several inches taller. He was | 


simply astounded that the game had been so much 
talked of. He wanted to get awavy—to get back 
and tell the fellows what a reputation they had 
made. It would put new life into them. Thence- 
forward their career could only be a series of 
successes. 

“It must be just like going into battle,”’ went 
on Miss Garrett, enthusiastically. ‘‘Aren’t you 
frightened ? What do you feel like when every- 
body jumps on you or you have to run with the 
ball or kick a goal? Oh, tell us all about it!” 

Leverett, at first with much hesitation, began 
the description of a game, and little by little, as he 
warmed to his subject and got more and more 
excited, he forgot his audience and thought only 
of the contest and its stirring events. So he was 
just in the midst of a most graphic and glowing 
account of it all, when he saw Miss Garrett rise 
hastily and move toward a young girl and a man 
who were coming down the corridor toward the 
piazza. 

Leverett had never seen the girl before, but his 
heart seemed to cease beating for a moment as he 
recognized, in the young man with his left arm in 
a sling, and a large piece of plaster over one eye, 


}no less a person than Berthwick, ‘‘the greatest 


half-back in the country,’ Leverett’s particular 
football hero, whom he had seen but a few days 
before leading his men to victory in one of the 
hardest matches that had been played for many 
years. 

Miss Garrett went up to the girl. ‘Well,’ she 
said, ‘‘we were beginning to think you were never 
coming ; but we haven't missed you a bit, for your 
brother has been telling us the most interesting 
things imaginable. And he is even more modest 
about his successes than you said he was, and we 
all feel much better and happier now that we have 
actually met the great football hero—,*’ she broke 
off suddenly in surprise at the girl's puzzled 
looks. 

“Why, here is my brother!"’ said that young 
lady slowly, “the missed his train and came out 
on the next one with me. Miss Garrett, may I 
introduce my brother, Mr. Berthwick. Miss 
Sayre, Miss Fielding, Miss Harrison.”’ 

Leverett, over whom the whole horrible truth 
had flashed, stood rooted to the spot, unable to 
move or think; but as he looked around at the 
cold, astonished glances of the dismayed young 
women he felt that something must be done. 

“T am afraid there has been a mistake,’’ he 
managed to say. “I am Leverett—Sidney Leverett 
—and I came out here to see my sister. I am 
sure it is unnecessary for me to say that I had no 
intention of impersonating Mr. Berthwick.”’ 

He bowed bitterly and grimly at that astonished 
young man, and wished ardently that the earth 
would open and swallow him. He could stand 
the amusement of the young women for, after all, 
the joke was as much on them as on himself. But 
to be made ridiculous before Berthwick, the man 
who was his ideal, whose prowess he admired so 
extravagantly, was too much to be borne. 


So he stood there glancing rather indignantly | 


and reproachfully at the others, with the awful 
conviction that he looked and had acted like a fool 
forcing itself upon him and making his color 
come and go painfully. 

Then the great Berthwick showed what he was 
made of, and why everybody bowed down to him 
and loved him for himself, and not only because 
he was such a distinguished football-player. He 
went quickly over to where the boy stood and put 
his hand out to him. 

‘Leverett ?’’ he said, cordially, ‘‘not Leverett 
of Clarenceville? Why, I’ve heard about you 
from the *Varsity Scrub team you came so near 
licking a few weeks ago. They gave me a most 
wonderful account of your tackling, and they said 
you would be sure to make the ’Varsity when you 
enter college, and that they didn’t care about 
running up against any more prep-school teams 
like yours.”” 

Then the aspect of the whole world changed 
suddenly to Leverett, who felt more elated and 
proud than he had ever felt before. He would 


| rather have had those few words of praise from 


Berthwick than anything in the world he could 
think of just then; and the fact that the young 
women smiled upon him again was of absolutely no 
moment to him. They were only girls, and change- 
able and ignorant. They didn’t know—but Berth- 
wick, he knew. 


While the boy was in that beatific state, and | 


was trying to stammer out his thanks to the 
‘‘great one,”’ he heard Miss Berthwick say, kindly : 

“Why, I know Miss Leverett! I saw her a 
while ago coming up from the station, and she 
told me she was looking for her brother, whom 
she had missed by getting down late. 1 will see if 
she can’t be found.”’ 

But while she was still speaking Miss Leverett 


It must have been tremendously | 


| face. When she saw her brother her delight and 
| relief were so great that that youth forgave her on 
the spot for her share in his trying experiences ; 
and so, after more introductions and much talking 
and laughing, things were entirely explained. 
Then some one proposed a row on the lake, and 
young Leverett and the great Berthwick went 
together and arm-in-arm down to the boat-house 
| for the boats and sculls. 
ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. 


| 
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| ANECDOTES OF ROSA BONHEUR. 


By Theodore Stanton. 


A Genuine Lover of Animals.—History of some 
Famous Pictures. 


Rosa Bonheur, the greatest animal - painter 
living, leads a secluded life on the border of 
Fontainebleau forest. ‘It is all habit with me,” 
| she recently said to a friend. ‘I do not deserve 


Rosa Bonheur in working Dress. 


praise for it. I need nobody. I care little for 
society. What could it do for me? A portrait- 
painter cannot separate himself from it; but I 
need only my dogs, my horses and the roes and 
stags of the forest.’’ 

But perhaps one of the reasons why Rosa 
Bonheur goes so seldom to Paris is because she 
must then lay aside her masculine costume and 
don dress and bonnet. 

Not long ago M. Georges Cain photographed his 
friend in her favorite attire, as she sat on a bench 
in her garden. This picture represents her in 
loose brown corduroys and a blue blouse, skirting 
the knees, holding in her hand a broad-brimmed 
Panama hat with a black band about the crown. 
Her shoes, however, are not exactly in keeping 
with the rest of the costume, for they are fine 
‘patent leathers,’ made to order at London. 
This attention to her feet, and the care which she 
bestows on her hands, are the only bit of personal 
vanity to be discovered in Rosa Bonheur. 





595 
source of comfort to her, but it has been the 
cause of some odd experiences. On one occasion, 
many years ago, when the family resided in the 
city and was moving, Rosa started out very early 
to spend the day in the country, and reached the 
new home just as the cartmen were carrying up 
the last pieces of furniture. 

Fatigued by her long walk, she sat down on the 
steps of the staircase, waiting for the men to get 
out of the way. When they noticed this young 
man in a blouse calmly looking at them with his 
arms folded, they exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, there is a lazy 
fellow for you. Give him a chair. Come, give 
us a lift.” 

Rosa began to laugh, sprang up good-naturedly 
and tried to help carry a heavy piece of furniture 
But her strength was not equal to her 
will, and she gave up before the top of the first 


up-stairs. 


flight was reached. 

‘*Whata worthless gamin ; he hasn't the strength 
of a flea! Out of the way!’’ shouted the work- 
men, who pressed on without her, and were not a 
little abashed a few minutes later when Rosa, 
who had changed her clothes, 
began giving orders about the 
arrangement of the furniture. 

No wonder Rosa Bonheur is 
so enamored of her quiet exist- 
Notwithstanding 
her age, seventy-two, she works 


ence at By. 


on continually and without the 
I saw the 
other day a fan painted by her 
recently, 


least sign of decay. 


representing a group 
of a half-dozen sheep. It was 
all grace, tenderness and ex- 
quisite finish. She paints from 
morning till night, and her 
studio is literally crammed 
with pictures. If Rosa Bon- 
heur were to die to-day, she 
would leave behind her work 
worth probably at least two 
million franes. 

Her studies fill two rooms. 
When she has a visitor who 
loves art she says to him: 
“Now I will show you them 
shelf by shelf. There are the 
horses; there, further on, the 
donkeys. Then we will take 
up the sheep, the goats, the 
cows, the buffaloes, and finally 
the lions. There is no end to 
them.”’ 

‘“‘Has nobody ever proposed 
that vou sell some of them ?”’ 
vou ask. 

“Oh, ves, often; and for a 
good sum. But I shall never 
I may, however, give them away.”’ 

When scarcely ten years old Rosa Bonheur 
loved to wander through the Bois de Boulogne, 
and could be found there almost any pleasant 
day. She used to stroll among the shrubberv, 


do so. 


throw herself down on the grass and pass whole 
hours listening to the songs of the birds. At 
other times she would stop in her promenade in 
order to draw on the sand, with the branch of a 
tree, anything that struck hes eve—horses and 
riders, animals and people. 

When she grew older, the desire of Rosa’s heart 
was to have a menagerie of her own, with two of 
every kind of animal, just as Noah had in his 
ark. Unfortunately there was not room at home 
to carry out this fantastic idea. The family lived 
on the sixth floor. The house had no terrasse, or 
balcony, as some writers have stated, where she 
might have kept her pets. 

Her lamb, which came from Sologne, lived 
with a goat in a dark little closet. Rosa’s brothers 





Nero and his Family 


Her heavy gray hair—I am still describing the 
portrait seen in Monsieur Cain’s photograph—is 
short, parted on the side, and forms an appropriate 
frame to her large, good-natured features. Her 
head and pose remind one of some old, retired 
marshal of France. In fact, Monsieur Cain tells 
me that he frequently addresses her as ‘‘general.”’ 
The firmness, intelligence and intense expression 
of the artist’s eyes, which so many people have 
noticed in Rosa Bonheur, are reproduced even in 
this little photograph. 

Rosa Bonheur’s masculine attire is a great 


took the two animals out everv day for an airing 
on the open Monceau plain, which was not then 
covered with houses and streets, as it is to-day. 
The lamb and goat went up and down-stairs with 
the boys and followed them everywhere, like dogs. 

The picture of a stag, sent to the exhibition of 
1879 at Antwerp, and which, if I mistake not, was 
also exhibited at Chicago in 1893, has this 


| history: In 1870, when the Germans, marching 


on Paris, came within sight of Fontainebleau, 
Prince Frederick Charles sent for the guides 
accompanying the German army, who had lived 


—— 


eee 
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There was always at dream of Rosa Bonheur's youth was nearly 
realized—she possessed, indeed, a menagerie, or 
better, a happy family. 


in that part of the country. 
headquarters at least one of these men for every 
locality. ‘The one from Fontainebleau happened 
to be a broken-down animal-painter. 

Called before the prince, this spy-artist fur- 
nished all the topographical information that 
was demanded of him, and added of his own 
accord that Rosa Bonheur’s house was in the 
neighborhood. 

‘‘There,”’ he said, ‘‘one is pretty sure to find 
some fine pictures.’ Thereupon the German 
prince sent word to Rosa Bonheur that he would 
be pleased to visit her studio. But the artist was 
too patriotic to receive in her own house the 
enemy of her country, and withdrew, leaving the 
studio to the care of Providence. 

The prince called, nevertheless, but found the 
only living thing there to be a stag that had been 
brought up on a bottle by Rosa’s maid-servant. 
In growing old he had become somewhat vicious. 
One day, for instance, he came near hurting the 
young Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III., 
who, when the court was at Fontainebleau, went 
sometimes to By to play with Rosa Bonheur’s 
animals. 

The stag was docile enough as a model, but 
when Prince Frederick Charles tried to caress 
him he suddenly sprang backward and, digging 
up the earth with his antlers, literally covered 
with mud the prince and his suite. 

Thereupon one of the German officers drew a 
revolver upon the superb stag. But the prince 
forbade the shooting of the animal, and then ences. Wykehamists and 
withdrew, leaving with the porter at the gate of Etonians, Rugbeians and | 
the chateau his visiting-card, on which was written | Harrovians, cannot meet between the goal sticks 
an order to the effect that no officer nor soldier of in winter as they do upon the cricket ground in | 
the German army should molest the house of | summer. The scholars are, nevertheless, much 
Rosa Bonheur. | more enthusiastic partizans of football than 

This was the stag reproduced on the canvas | of cricket. 
which went to Chicago and Antwerp. The English universities play football a 

The delicate little hand of Rosa Bonheur, which | great deal, and have many grounds for it. 
manipulates the brush with such vigor, would | Some of these are appropriated to the 
stroke without trembling the mane of a lion that| Rugby system, which is now the most 
she once had. He was pronounced a terribly | popular of all; others to the Eton and 
ferocious and ungovernable beast, but she kept | Harrow games. But the students at the 
him a long time at By in a cage. Finally the | universities have no common game and 
animal began to show a marked affection for the|common ground. They play matches 
person who was always in front of him, palette in | only with players from their own schools, 

parties of whom go to the universities, and 


hand. 

But the day came when Rosa Bonheur had to| parties from the universities, in return, 
be separated from her Nero, as she called him. | visit the school ground. 

He was taken to the menagerie in the Jardin des The players under the different systems 
Plantes, where he soon found that he was not/ cling to them tenaciously and of course 
petted as at Fontainebleau. An affection of the | every one “sticks up”’ for his own game. 

eyes set in, and he eventually became blind. Everybody is supposed to know what 

The artist who had made from him so many | football is, and any one asked would de- 
superb studies went one day to see the decrepit | clare it was a very simple winter game, 
animal. He could not perceive her in the crowd, | with nothing to do in it except to kick 
but he distinguished her voice when she called | the ball between two sticks. 

“Nero,” sprang up and began looking out into | When put in practice it is found more 
the darkness which enveloped him, as if he would | complex than cricket, and as many as 
discover his mistress. forty rules—according to the Rugby 

Nero was not the only leonine pet of Rosa | code—are not found too many for its regulation. | 
Bonheur. At one time she had a lioness, who | The great questions are: Shall the game begin | 
died at the foot of the staircase of By, in the arms | with a kick-off or a “bully,” or not? Shall the 
of the painter. ball be taken up and carried, or caught, when | 

The rough tongue and large paws of the animal | kicked in the air? What is off side, and what is | 
caressed, in the agony of death, the hands of her | on side? Shall there be a cross-bar for the ball 
to be kicked over, as at Rugby; one 
for it to be kicked under, as at other | 
places; or never one at all, as at Harrow 
and Eton? Are hacking, charging and 
tripping legitimate ? 

These are only a few of the leading 
questions which many players have tried 
to meet, but they continue to be differ- 
ently answered at the different centres of 
the game. 

The school ‘‘close’’ is the playground 
of the Rugby students, and a fine one it 
is, too, studded with grand elm-trees 
and covered with well-worn turf. 


i _ 


FOOTBALL IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


On old Bigside at Rugby. 


There is no unanimity in the laws of English 
football, and there are such wide distinctions 
| between the methods of play as to render it quite 
impossible for avowed | 
football-players from dif- 
ferent schools or different | 
counties to play together. | 
Hence it is that the fa-| 
mous football-playvers of 
Rugby, Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester and _ other 
schools never play against | 
each other. ‘They cannot | 
do it. 

The Eton and Winches- | 
ter games have something 
in common, and an at- 
tempt was made in 1864 | 
to arrange a match be- 
tween the two colleges, | 
but it was abandoned on 
account of the differ- 

















What pleasant reminiscences hang 
about the place! There are meetings 
and recognitions of men who were 


schoolboys here together, but who have 
been widely sundered in later days— 
divided by parties and pursuits, or for 
long years by the wide seas. Among 
the visitors on the day of the ‘‘Old versus 
Present Rugbeians’’’ football match 
you may see not a few of even famous 
men. 

East Indian heroes, travel-stained and 
worn to look upon, but green of heart 
still, have been known to revisit the 
school close on this day; and you hear 
the names of the old masters, who have 
long ago gone to their rest, spoken 
with loving and reverential tongues. 

A little shouting announces that all is 
ready, and everybody turns to the Old 
Bigside, which is that portion of the 
The | close where the great matches are played. At the 
school end are two perpendicular posts, eighteen 
feet high, with a cross-box at ten feet from the 
ground. Opposite these, at about one hundred 
them.” It is evident that the artist, in this| and thirty yards’ distance, is a precisely similar 
particular at least, has always practised what | erection. The ground is about seventy yards 
she preaches, for beasts, birds and fishes seem | broad, and is defined on all four sides by the 
instinctively to know that Rosa Bonheur is their | removal of a narrow strip of turf. 
friend. | The visitors keep outside these lines. Within 

When she goes out to take a promenade in her them are eighty players in football costume ; these 
grounds she often carries in her arms Gamine, a | are divided into two sides, easily distinguishable by 
wee bit of a dog, while the larger ones accompany the difference in their bright-colored jerseys. A 
her and receive now and then a piece of bread or | fine group of fellows they are. Among them are 
a pat from her hand. The gazelles salute her | boys and young men, and not a few who have 
with joyous bounds, and the mouflon comes up| reached the meridian of life. 
for a caress. When the two lions were there the! The ball is brought in. Unlike the ball used by 





The Stag. 


who had shown it so many kindnesses. 
poor beast seemed to say, ‘‘Do not abandon me!"’ 

“In order to secure the affection of wild | 
animals,’’ says Rosa Bonheur, ‘“‘you must love 





| sympathy as usual is on the weaker side, and 


other schools, it is not round, but oval, and larger,_| almost fought for, till a vigorous kick drives it 


| made of stout leather on the outside and inflated | out at the side bounds under the elm-trees. 


india-rubber within. Then there is a pause, and the players wipe the 

The Present Rugbeians have won the toss for perspiration from their brows, while one player 
choice of goals, and have the wind in their favor. | brings the ball back to the edge, where the two 
The Old ones have the privilege of the kick-off. | sides gather, forming themselves into two lines, 
The captains have sent four trusty men thirty | each with their faces toward their opponents’ goal. 
yards to the rear, and still others are detached! The player who stands beyond the goal-line 
from the general body of ‘‘up-players,’’ or | tosses the ball between these two lines, and up go 
“forwards,”’ to act as half-backs and’ skirt the | scores of hands to catch it. Another scrummage, 
scrummages. and the ball is driven down to the school goal, 

Now the sides divide, each facing the other’s taken up by a back player, carried across the 
goal. It is easy to see that strength lies with the | line and then touched down between the posts. 
past Rugbeians, whose color is red. Popular, Upon this the excitement greatly increases, for 
|a try at goal is to follow. Before this, however, 
| the ball has to be placed on the ground, just 
within the goal-line, and kicked gently up into 
the hands of a player standing ready to catch it 
just within the goal-line. It is his duty to make 
a mark on the turf with his heel as soon as he 
has caught the ball, and before he has done this 
the other players may charge him, or set upon him 
and take the ball from him, and thus prevent the 
“try’’ at goal. 

The moment the ball is caught the heel is kicked 
into the turf, and behind that mark the defenders 
of the goal have to stand until the ball again 
touches the ground. Then the head of the side 
commissions one player to take it out, and another 
to make the “try.” 

Even then the “try” is not quite sure. If the 
player who has to carry it from the goal-line to 
the spot where it is deposited for the kick touches 
the ball with two hands, it will be lost. It is 
carried a convenient distance from the goal by 
one player, and another goes to kick it. Some of 
the players remain near the goal-line to keep 


every body hopes the blues will win. 

The player deputed to make the kick-off, which 
is from the centre of the ground, steps back a short | 
distance. All the eighty players are perfectly still 
till the moment the ball has been touched by the 
toe; then they leap into life and the game has | 
begun. ‘The object is to kick the ball above the 
iron bar between the two goal-posts. The side 
gaining two games out of three wins the match. 
A player who is nearer than the ball is to his 
opponents’ goal is off his side and is not allowed 
to take part in the play until the other side has 
played the ball. Now let us follow the game. 

The kick-off drove the ball over the heads of the 
forward players, who wheeled round to follow it, 
their opponents rushing forward at the same time. 
One of the half-backs caught the ball as it 
bounded. This is permitted at Rugby, though 
not on other grounds. As soon as he has it in his 


hands he starts off at full speed toward his 
opponents’ goal, but his adversaries run full tilt 
He evades the earliest by skilful dodging, 


at him. 





A Rush with the Ball. 


putting his toe in front of theirs and tripping | guard over their adversaries, the young Rug- 
them up, but is eventually surrounded, and a | beians, who in their excitement encroach just a 
general scrummage ensues. little, ready for the desperate charge they are to 
“Scrummage”’ is a Rugby definition that very | make directly the ball touches the turf. 
adequately describes what follows. About thirty Taking the ball out for the “try” at goal is a 
of the players on each side wedge themselves very deliberate and solemn proceeding. Arrived 
together, the player who holds the ball being in | at what is considered the best distance,—and due 
the centre. His adversaries endeavor to take it calculation for the effect of the wind must be 
from him, his own side to get him free, and all , made,—a little hole is kicked in the turf by the 
the outsiders try, by pushing and kicking the | heel of the player who carries it. The one who is 
shins of their neighbors, to get to the ball. to make the kick then retires two or three paces 
After a time the struggle becomes hopeless, and | beyond it. Every eye is upon him, and all is 
the cry, ‘‘Have it down!" is uttered by the holder. | excitement, both among spectators and players. 
Then the ball is loosed, but the circle is too The ball is deposited in the little hole. At the 
compact for it to get to the ground, or for players | same instant the player deputed to the honorable 
to see where it is for some time. Vigorous post of making the “try,’’ and who gives the 
kicking eventually clears the legs away, and the signal for placing the ball, runs forward and 
ball bursts out of the ranks of the ‘‘forwards,”’ delivers a tremendous kick full on the ball. A 
and is followed and kicked, now near one goal, moment’s delay and it would have been too late, 
now near the other. for the players on the other side rush forward, 
Again and again it is caught or taken up while ready to fall upon him—all except a few who are 
bounding. The player in each case starts for his near goal—in the hope of being able to touch the 
adversaries’ goal, being leaped at and pulled over, | ball in its passage, which would render it null. 
or as the Rugbeians term it, ‘‘mauled."’ The But the hope is a vain one, and the ball goes 
spectators shout “Bravo!” **Well kicked!"’ or! flying full five feet above the cross-bar, clearly 





“Up go Scores of Hands to catch it.” 
‘‘Bravely charged!’ Scrummages are of frequent 
occurrence, and always exciting. 

I marvelled much to see the little boys leap up 
at running men and cling to their necks till both 
rolled over together, and others came up and 
kicked the ball on. The ingenuity in leaping. 
twisting and stooping, the turning and turning 
and still going on, is wonderful to behold. 

There is no rest; from side to side and from end 
to end the ball goes with astonishing rapidity. 
now being kicked, now carried, now struggled for, 


between the posts—an undisputed goal for the Old 
Rugbeians. Then the sides change goals, and a 
new game begins. Several times victory seems in 
the hands of the younger players, who are cheered 
on. But they cannot get a goal, though they 
struggle bravely. The players appear to have 
only just got their spirits into the game when a 
clever drop-kick brings it to an end in favor of the 
“Old Boys,”’ without the ball having crossed the 
goal-line, as in the previous game. 


This is the Rugby game of football. Every 
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winter day, for nearly two hours, some hundreds 
may be seen playing it in the school close. At 
“punt about,” which is very similar, a dozen balls 
are often going at once; the bright colors, the 
rapid evolutions and the dexterity of the players 
make the scene a charming one. 

ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 





TRUTH. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie, 

That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy. 


Selected, — Washington Gladden, 
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ARA -00. 
An Adventure in New Guinea. 
By M. H. Hervey. 
In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 
The Finish, 


My pian was to make for a large village situated, 
as well as Ara-éo could make out, about thirty 
miles inland. The air, as we gradually ascended 
to higher ground, was dry and pleasant, though 
the sun became intolerable after eleven o’clock; 
so I halted at a well-shaded water-hole for several 
hours. 

Here I made Ara-éo explain to the bearers that 
they were to pile the baggage in a heap at each 
halt, and sleep around it at night; that for food 
they must trust somewhat to fruits and vegetables, 
whilst [ wouid kill game. Alas! I knew not that 
birds are the only game on the island! They, 
however, were plentiful, especially varieties of the 
parrot and parrakeet tribes, which are very good 
eating. 

No flesh came amiss to the native stomach— 
hawks, carrion-crows, iguanas, lizards, snakes— 
anything. My men were very clever at finding 
yams and edible roots, beside the pulp of the tree- 
fern, melons, berries, and occasionally cocoanuts, 
of which we saw few in a wild state. 

During the halt I dropped a wood-pigeon, and 
was seeking it among the trees when something 
black ran to me with the bird in its mouth. It was 
Pip, who now sat looking at me as much as to 
say, “You see I came in useful, after all!” 

As I afterward learned from Ogilvie, the dog 
broke loose within ten minutes of my departure, 
and must consequently have been sneaking after 
me all the morning, until that last shot overpowered 
his discretion. 

Ara-io seemed so little surprised to see Pip that 
I suspected his collusion in the tying-up. How- 
ever, I was too much pleased to have the faithful 
animal with me again to say anything in reproof. 

After a capital meal, consisting of ‘“damper,”— 
dough baked in hot ashes,—sardines, roast pigeon, 
yam, fruit and tea, followed by a pipe and a 
snooze, I shouted “March!” at about four in the 
afternoon. 


my experiences during the ensuing three weeks. 
But I must content myself with little more than 
diary jottings, that I may dwell upon the final 
catastrophe. 

On the 1ith of March, when I was two days out, 
I learned that we should reach a small village next 
day; so I sent Ara-éo and one bearer forward 
with presents on the following morning. Ara-éo 
returned with a deputation of chiefs, who carried a 
small pig as a return gift to me, and invited us to 
their village of about three hundred people, with 
whom Ara-éo and my bearers readily fraternized. 
The chiefs allotted me a hut in which I stowed the 
goods, and there I slept with Pip after I had 
carried him up the ladder. 

Next morning, the lith of March, Ara-éo told 
me that great preparations were being made 
for a banquet in my honor that night. All day I 
sauntered about, giving presents here and there, 
and in the evening had a good appetite for the 
banquet, which was well managed. There was 
abundance, especially of pork, and I wondered 
how so much meat could come from such diminutive 
pigs. Though the “sucker” placed before me was 
genuine, I asked Ara-éo whether all the rest was. 

“f don’t know. Prisoners, perhaps,” he said; 
for the New Guinea tribes are often cannibals. 

Soon a chief, doing me the highest honor, offered 
me a portion of roast dog, and I felt bound to eat 
some. It was not bad—tasting very like rabbit. 

After the banquet several chiefs made speeches. 
Isang “Auld Lang Syne;” and there was a sort of 
war-dance with a frightful beating of tom-toms. 
With Pip, who was vastly admired as my demon, 
or familiar spirit, I retired at ten o’clock; but my 
hosts had drunk much kava, and they stuck to the 
feast nearly all night. 

Next day, in carrying Pip down my ladder, I fell 
and sprained my ankle so badly that I had to put 
the leg in cold water bandages and stay there for 
six days. Meantime I had opportunities for study- 
ing native customs and character; for my bearers 
rigged up a sort of stretcher upon which I was 
carried about the village. 

On March 26th my ankle seemed well enough for 
travel, and I went northward after friendly fare- 
wells, and with a promise to revisit the village on 
myreturn. The chiefs lent mea guide, but warned 
me that the tribes farther inland might be hostile. 

For two days we pushed on without interruption, 
but on the twenty-eighth we came to a spear placed 
upon the track and pointing toward us. This was 
a native sign of “no thoroughfare,” and my bearers 
refused to go farther. It was not till 1 had talked 
ferociously to them, and sent the guide back, that 
they consented to proceed over ground fairly open, 
where we had no reason to fear ambush. 

Presently, seeing huts in the distance, I made 
my men shout and advance with hands up in token 
of peaceful intentions. As no one came to meet us 
I halted near the village, by Ara-to’s advice, and 
we all sat down. My men were shivering with 
fright, but Pip was so eager to go forward that I 
had to hold him. 

After two hours had passed one man with a 
spear came from the village, gesticulating angrily. 


| white man before. 








I held up my hands and advanced, carefully | could scarcely fail to hit the mark at so short a 


watching the spear, while Ara-do and my bearers | 
shouted in chorus and pointed to their trade | 
bundles. 

When the villager got a good view of my face he 
stared in amazement, for he had never seen a 
I took some fruit lozenges 
from my pocket, walked to him and offered him 
some, at the same time eating one myself. As he | 
put them in his mouth I laughed and patted him on | 
the shoulder, whereupon he laughed and, monkey- | 
like, patted me, though hesitatingly. By degrees 
he became friendly and talked with Ara-éo, who, 
however, seemed to understand him very imper- | 
fectly. 

In the end he invited us to the village. I was| 
very glad of this, as my ankle was painful from 
marching too soon after the severe sprain. The 
village seemed deserted, but at a call from him its 
forty or fifty huts gave forth their occupants, and | 
we were surrounded by about a hundred warriors | 


in full war-colors, each armed with spear and club. | 

These people knew nothing of firearms, and 
regarded our party as practically unarmed. [am | 
certain that this is why they did not attack us at | 
once. It was clear that they might do so if [| 


| 


| showed fear; so I put my hand on my lozenge- | 


eating friend’s shoulder, smiled at him and| 
encouraged him by signs to explain our desire for | 
friendly trade. 
He soon drew attention to our bundles, and then 
I told Ara-éo to say that I would give each villager | 


Whatos 





range. Firing thrice in rapid succession, I riddled 
the three boxes, and the bullets were buried in the 
timber behind. A terrified roar greeted the reports, 
and cries of admiration rose when the boxes were 
passed round for inspection. 

The head chief beckoned me to descend by my 
ladder. I did so with a good deal of pain. Then 
he handed me a heavy club and invited me, Ara-éo 
said, to knock his brains out! This, I suppose, 
was equivalent to resignation of the chieftaincy in 
my favor. Throwing the club down I shook his 
hand warmly, at which the poor man and his 
people seemed greatly pleased. 

Evening was now beginning, and scouts soon 


came in with information that the enemy was 
evidently intending to attack us that night. Upon 


this I had some thought of personally directing the 
defence; but I concluded to let them fight in their 
habitual way, whilst I, confined by my lame foot, 
should operate from the partial security of my hut, 
which commanded one entrance to the village. I 
stationed Ara-jo in a hut commanding a second 
entrance, and gave him a rifle and one of my 
revolvers. Pip I kept with me, tied up. 

Night came—a night of horrors such as I shall 
never forget. The chief’s plan of defence was 
simple. He ambushed his men near the village, 
upon which they were to fall back after harassing 
the invaders all they could. The huts were to be 
defended to the last. 

At about eleven o’clock yells proclaimed that 





“t held up my Hands and advanced.” 


| something good if they would let us put the trade | 


bags into a hut. As no objection was made, I 
hustled the bearers up the ladder of the largest hut 
I could see, made them deposit their burdens, | 
ordered them out, and then with Ara-éo’s help | 


| prepared my presents. 
I could fill a large volume from the diary of | 





Then I called the natives up the ladder one by 
one, and gave each a small piece of tobacco and a 
few colored beads. To the principal chief I gave a 
tomahawk, and to five others wooden-handled 
knives. Then the crowd pleasantly dispersed, my 
bearers going away with the rest, and evidently 
objects of general admiration. 

The chiefs stayed to answer, through Ara-éo, 
certain questions lasked. Where were the women 
and children? Why were the men in war-colors 
and so suspicious of strangers? The explanation 
was startling. This tribe was at war with another 
tribe two days’ march northward, and my hosts 
hourly expected attack. 

Here was a complication! My ankle was so | 
swollen that I knew I could not march for three or 
four days. If I should try to advance or retreat on 
a stretcher, we should perhaps be cut off by a war- 
party of the other tribe. Moreover, my men would 
certainly run away from any enemy attacking us 
on the road. Finally, it was late afternoon, and to 
move far from the village before morning was 
impossible. 

The other tribe was, the chiefs said, far more 
powerful than theirs, and had recently demanded 
a tribute of young women and pigs. As this was 
refused, an attack was expected; hence the women 
and children were hiding in the woods. The moon 
was at its full, and there was every probability 
that the aggressors would attack by its light. 

My situation was perplexing. The case appeared 
to be one of a strong tribe attacking a weaker from 
motives of rapine; but I had heard only one side of 
the quarrel, and it might be that the invaders had 
been wrongfully provoked. Evidently the assist- 
ance of Ara-do and myself, armed as we were, 
would be of great advantage to the defenders, and 
naturally I felt sympathy for the men who had 
given us shelter; but this would scarcely justify 
me in shooting down a lot of human beings who 
had done me no injury. 

But I could not get out of the fight if it should 
come off before morning. My life, Ara-io’s life, 
the lives of all my bearers, would be at stake, and 
it was plainly my right and duty to defend them. 
Hence it was the part of common sense to work 
heartily with my hosts—my allies by compulsion 
of fate. So I bade Ara-éo tell the chiefs that the 
white man would help them. The poor wretches 
did not yet know what my help was worth, but as 
it plainly meant eight more men, to say nothing of 
Pip, they were immensely pleased. 

Looking over my stock, I found fourteen toma- 
hawks and twenty knives, which I offered to lend 
for distribution among the best warriors. The 
chiefs eagerly accepted; but the rifle and revolvers 
still puzzled them beyond measure, and it occurred 
to me that unless I gave these people some idea of 
the use of firearms, the noise of our reports would 
frighten them as much as the foe. 

Ara-io, showing the chiefs a rifle and a cartridge, 
told them that these were our weapons, the power 
of which I would forthwith exemplify. So the 
warriors were summoned, and Ara-éo fixed up 
three unopened boxes of sardines on the landing | 
stage of a hut about fifty yards away. 

I am rather vain of my shooting, and of course I | 





fighting had begun. Within half an hour parties 
of our men came running into the village. More 
followed, and then the Victorious pursuers appeared 
in the clear moonlight. 

The moon, indeed, shone splendidly. I saw one 
of our men closely pursued by several enemies, 
and I could not but interfere to stop the foremost 
of these. Butthe poor fugitive went down, trans- 
fixed by a spear, even as I dropped the pursuer 
nearest him. 

After that I loaded, aimed and fired for my life’s 
sake. Ara-jo and I commanded the two main 
entrances. Our lines of fire crossed diagonally. 
The invaders were pouring in en masse. They did 
not comprehend what was happening to them; it is 
a horror to me to remember how many fell; and 
yet what could we do? It was necessary to stop 
their rush if we would live ourselves. 

Still the invaders poured in, 
assailed them from the huts, which they pluckily 
attempted to storm. But the ladders had been 
drawn up, and the defenders had all the advantage 
of position. I felt particularly sorry for one brave 
fellow who sprang from another’s shoulders up on 
a stage, spear in hand, and was there dropped by 
the bullet of Ara-éo. 

It soon became evident that the rifles, if given 
time, would annihilate the assailants, who now 


| passed 


Showers of spears | 


“fresh clothes. 
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me, and I realized thankfully that my sight was 
not injured. 

Supported by friendly black arms I was presently 
able to stand and look around me upon a fearful 
scene, for as yet no attempt had been made to 


remove the dead, or even to search for the 
wounded. I understood from signs that nearly all 
our men were away in pursuit of the beaten 


enemy, only half a dozen being left in the village. 

Very gentle and kind they were to me, so far as 
they knew how, two of them being my bearers 
from Port Moresby. I made them understand that 
they were to fetch the bag containing my personal 
effects, to bring more water and release Pip, who 
was half-mad with joy at seeing me again. 

With their aid I stripped, washed and put on 
A small mirror revealed my facial 
injuries. Truly I was a fearful object; disfigure 
ment is no term to express the battered countenance 
which I saw reflected. 

I made a solution with Condy’s fluid, soaked some 
lint and patched myself up as well as I could. 

I asked for Ara-jo. They shook their heads; 
they didn’t know. I started to search for him. I 
found him beneath a heap; the very heap, I felt 
sure, from beneath which I had crawled. 

Poor Ara-io! He stiff, dead! His 
empty revolver was still clutched in his right hand, 
and a broken spear in his breast showed how he 
had met his death. 

I understood it all then. The faithful lad had 
rushed to my rescue, had probably saved my life, 
and had paid for his loyalty with his own. 

I at once had the body removed to the neighbor 
ing woods, and a grave having been laboriously 
excavated by means of tomahawks,—for I had no 
spade,—he received the best burial in my power to 
give him. Poor Ara-io! 

The triumphant villagers returned in the after 
noon, and needless to say, gave me a tremendous 
ovation. They celebrated the victory by the 
customary feast, for which, however, I did not 
wait. I was afraid of erysipelas setting in, and 
decided to return with all speed to Port Moresby. 

Two of my bearers had been killed. The chief, 
seeing me determined to go, provided a dozen men 
to carry me, upon an improvised litter, as far as 
the first village at which I had stopped. I madea 
present of the dead bearers’ burdens to the tribe, 
and started upon my return journey in the cool of 
the evening. 

On the second of April I reached Port Moresby, 
and found Ogilvie preparing to start on the morrow 
for Cooktown in a schooner that had touched at the 
port. This was good news to me, for I could go 
with him. He had bartered most of the trade I left 
with him for native curios, but still there was far 
too little to repay my trade partner for his venture. 

The schooner’s skipper was something of a 
surgeon, and able to dress my terrible wounds so 
efficiently that they were in a fair condition of 
healing when we landed at Cooktown. Still, the 
doctor ordered me south at once. Many months 
before I could remove the mask I was 
compelled to wear, and I shall carry the marks of 
that fight to the grave. 

Pip I kept for years, till he died, and I shall 
always think terderly of poor Ara-io. 


was cold, 
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A ROAD OF THE SIERRAS. 


An astonishing Chariot, and the Beauties it 
enables one to see. 


We looked doubtfully at the strange, white 
chariot, and then at the apparently perpendicular 
line up Echo Mountain, in Southern California, 
where the cable slid over its succession of wheels. 
Should we venture on the ascent? The cable 
looked small and the mountain large, and the end 


| of cable, track and journey was hidden in the 
| clouds. 


road! 


became aware that some terrible and mysterious | 
agency was at work against them; so they began | 


to retreat by the entrances. 

This was the signal for our allies. Down they 
dropped from the huts and made a furious charge 
upon their disheartened enemies. I ceased firing 
gladly, as I could not distinguish friend from foe. 

Our men were now pushing their advantage so 


But for the fear of ridicule some of us would 
have refused to go higher—we could so easily have 
returned to the valley below in the same electric 
cars that brought us up to the foot of the cable 
But the driver or conductor of tne white 
chariot was waiting; so we shut our eyes and 
stepped into one of the seats. 

“Guests will kindly look this way, and observe 
how, by means of this electric rod, I signal for the 
machinery at the other end to be set in motion,” 


| said the conductor, cheerfully. He waved his wand, 


fiercely that a merciful impulse moved me to} 


descend—a very rash thing to do; but I hoped 
to draw back our men and save human life from 
their spears. 


| 
| 


The enemy, | thought, had been 80 | 


and suddenly the bottom began to drop out of 
everything, and we to rise over the tops of things 
in general. Awful big mountains and 
mighty plains rolled out beneath us; there seemed 
no reason why we should not continue to rise for. 
ever. 

Up and up and up! Weights seemed on my eye 
lids; that horrible cable incline appeared to run 


canons, 


punished that they would long leave the village at | from my eyes to my heart; I secretly longed to 
| lie down on the floor, and I am sure the others felt 


peace. I pitied them. So I went painfully down 
my ladder with only my revolver in my hand, and 
left Pip to defend the hut. 

Perhaps the cessation of my fire and Ara-io’s— 
for he dropped down on seeing me descend— 
encouraged the foe. Certain it is that they rallied 
desperately and drove our men back in confusion. 
I could not get back up the ladder before the fight 
was raging round me, unchecked by my revolver, 
and then I received a blow on the head from a 
club. 

More blows came as I fell. Some was 
pounding my head energetically. I heard Ara-io’s 
voice and several shots. Then a heavy mass fell 
across my body, and I knew no more. 

When I regained consciousness I felt a great 
sense of suffocation, but after desperate struggles 
succeeded in crawling out from beneath a pile of 
friends and foes. My head seemed on fire. I 
could not stand, and I could see but dimly, though 
enough to make out that daylight had come. 

Putting my hand to my face I felt a swollen, 
sore, pulpy mass. My hair was glued together in 
tufts and, as I thought, my skull fractured in 
several places. Two of my front teeth wore 
broken; my body was bruised all over. 

Pip’s prolonged whine indicated the position of 
my hut—I could barely see—and I crawled toward 
it. Then I heard voices, and felt myself lifted up 
and borne away. Water was brought to me, a 
portion of which I greedily drank, and cleansed 
my eyes with the remainder. The water revived 


one 





similar sensations. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are approaching 
the steepest part of the grade—a rise of sixty-two 
feet in a hundred,” came soothingly to our ears; 
and the dreadfal slant seemed to become truly 
perpendicular. Yet we held to our pretence of 
decent tranquillity, and were pulled steadily and 
gently over the crest of the mountain to the level 
top. There our chariot stopped as noiselessly as 
it had started, and we stepped out and looked 
straight down from Echo Mountain to the world 
below. 

I have seen some of the most famous and beau- 
tiful valleys of the world, but they were all valley. 
ettes compared with the great, glowing plain of 
tender green and soft purple which stretched its 
groves of southern fruit out to a golden, shimmer. 
ing, distant something which was, we knew, the 
Pacific Ocean. Santa Catalina Island, sixty-five 
miles away, shone bright and clear in purple 

We knew that it was possible to start from this 
mountain top with a hand full of snow, stop in the 
valley beneath to pick the other hand full of 
oranges or bright, golden poppies; go straight to 
the shore of that summer sea; dip one’s self, snow, 
poppies and oranges, in its warm waters, and 
return that same day with the poppies scarcely 
faded and the snowball unmelted, if it were large 
and well-protected from the warm air. 

On the top of the mountain there is a small 
menagerie. Having visited the bear, the deer, the 
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monkey, the wildcats, the coyotes, the alligator and | atmosphere makes Southern California the para- | on any single product of the soil. : 
We had looked through | hand, the immense corn crop of the West has | cattle and people on the tracks are insuperable 


all the rest, including the snakes and birds of this 


dise of astronomers. 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. | 





NOVEMBER 21, 1895, 

















On the other | 


beds, and the lack of adequate protection against 


queer collection, we gave ourselves up to gazing larger glasses, but not at such a height, and the | reduced the price of corn far below the average of | obstacles to the attaining of much higher speed 


on the beautiful scenery, and to watching the 
white chariots skim swiftly up to the summit, 
or drop noiselessly over the verge. 

Though this Echo Mountain cable road is said 
to be the steepest, it is, perhaps, the safest moun- 


elevation of thirty-five hundred feet above the | last season. 
y air of the sea’s level seemed to bring the | we shall see a reduced acreage of corn next year. 


| murk 
| stars perceptibly nearer. 


We had beheld the sea and the dry land and | the 
| the heavens—there was nothing else but the wider throughout the country. 


Accordingly, it is not unlikely that 


Indeed, the diversification of crops is perhaps | 
most striking of agricultural tendencies | 
It was pointed out 


tain railway of the world. The contrivance is, in |land of dreams to explore. Designing to come | several years ago that four states produced nearly 
forth again at sun- | half the total crop of Indian corn, notwithstanding | 


fact, practically a great 
elevator. Its ascending 
and descending coach- 
es, welded to the cable 
itself, precisely balance, 
and pass each other at 
a given point by auto- 
matic switches. 


Fo 





As the cable has been tested 
to a hundred tons’ strain, the 
white chariots when loaded 
to their utmost capacity are 
small weights for it. Should 
anything go wrong with the 
machinery the chariots would 













rise, 


at our feet. It 
was a fascinating 
sight, even after 
the other constella- 
tions, and a signifi- 
cant one as well; 


we could easily 

forecast the merg- 

ing of twinkling 

; city with twink- 
a ling city, and im- 
| Hotel Pio=. agine the time 


when one great city, 

stretching from mountains to 

sea, will be a chief glory of the country 

we will still call ‘‘great’’—let foreigners 
laugh at us as they please. 

An unkind fog saddened our sunrise the 
next morning, so that we were fain to con- 
sole ourselves by some talk with a work- 
man, who looked over the terribly beautiful 
abyss and said, wearily, that “Folks came 


sure he didn’t see why.” 


chariot, which was kindly waiting to drop 
us over the brink. This time, instead of the 


away, while we went slipping down 
through space, until it was in a kind 
of wonder that we found ourselves 
above the ground when we stopped. 

In eight minutes we were among the 
ferns and oaks of the cafion; in another 
fifteen we sped between the fields of 
wild flowers; in half an hour more we 


simply stop, and the occupants be enabled to | stood in our own rose garden, with the scent of the 
dismount at their leisure. Though the structure | orange groves heavy about us; and from the tropic | 
looks inconceivably unsafe, it is really perfectly | of our palms and bananas and lime and lemon we 


guarded against disaster. 


| could gaze straight up to the snowy Sierras, and 


we took a the fact that the plant can be profitably grown in 
parting glance at | every quarter of the Union. 

the constellation of | 
cities on the plain | 





there and made a fuss about it, but he was 


bottom dropping out of things, it was the | 
top of everything which rose and soared | 


In the power-house the big wheels and revolving | mark a slender white line cutting the purple side | 


cable spin slowly, governed by the dynamo, but | 


the primary force or motor of the cable road is | 
water. Running through a six-inch pipe, and 
finally through an inch-and,a-half nozzle upon a 
wheel, it transmits a pressure so enormous that 
one might better go down the incline without a 
cable than stand in front of that harmless-iooking 
nozzle. That inch and a half of water is capable 
of going through the body of a man; and the 
man would be of very little use whom an inch and 
a half of water had perforated. 

We sat and watched the light go out of the 
landscape and fade over the Pacific, our point of 
view being the piazza of the pretty hotel, which, 
with all its refinements of modern luxury, must 
have travelled up piecemeal in the white chariots. 
It now sits perched on the very verge of space—a 
kind of stationary white chariot, itself. Round 
on the other side were softly flying the echoes 
which give the mountain its name, but on our | 
side it was very still. 





| —the route of the white chariots. 


Grace ELLerRY CHANNING. 
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TWO JUDGMENTS. 


“Do what you can,” the world says. 
And counts the thing achieved your slender merit. 

“Try all you can,” God says. And then He drops 
Love’s curtain on the deed, and crowns the spirit. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


There it stops, 


* 
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THE CROPS. 

No better indication of the way in which com- 
merce binds the nations of the world tog2ther can 
be found than the financial columns of the news- 
papers. A drought in Minnesota or southern 
Russia is of vast importance to London and New 
York. The ravages of the cotton-worm in Texas 
closely affect the interests of planters in India 
and on the banks of the Nile. Specuiators in all 





| the great markets of the world scan with eager- 


“If this were Europe and that were the Medi- | ness the reports of the weather and other condi- 
terranean and Elba, instead of the Pacific and | tions that may at any time falsify the most 
Santa Catalina, what miles of ocean we shouid | carefully framed estimates of the harvests. 
cross to see it!” said one of the party. 


“Yes, and if this were the Val d’Arno, instead 


It is, therefore, not the farmers alone who are 
interested in the fact that the grain crops of the 


of the San Gabriel valley, what reams of paper | United States are greater this autumn than ever 


we should cover, writing about it.’’ 


before. How great they will be it is hard to 


A little higher up, on a rounded knoll, gleamed | express satisfactorily, for the figures are too vast 

. . | . . . . . . 
the metallic walls of the observatory, which we | to convey to the mind a definite impression. It is 
meant to visit after we had seen the great search- | estimated that the combined crops of wheat, oats 


light, on the platform just below us. ‘That long 
finger of light had come reaching through our 
windows down in the valley many a night. Its 
beam makes day of night in the streets of Los 
Angeles, twenty-five miles away, and carries a 
ray to distant Redondo, on 
From the World’s Fair and the midwinter it came 
to its present home on the mountain. 


plain below, resting here and there where a red 
light signalled for a visit. Down below that beam 
had almost dazed us with its brightness; here we 
could stare into the very eye of the monster with- 
out blinking, for the rays do not focus so near. 
Away, back and forth, went the finger, now 
stretching out into a full band of light, now 


the Pacific itself. | 


and corn will exceed last year’s aggregate by 
something like a billion and a quarter of bushels. 
They will also exceed the extraordinary total of 
1891 by some two hundred millions of bushels. 
The greatest gain has been made in the corn 
crop, which is nearly twice as large as last year’s. 
The wheat crop shows a decrease of some thirty- 


| seven millions of bushels; the oat crop a gain of 
Now its tunnel of light went sweeping across the | 


narrowing to so fine a line that it could be but | 


barely perceived. Some spectators with inter- 
cepting mirrors caught and flashed a ray here 
and a ray there, into the shadows of the cafions, 
on the observatory roof, or back to the hotel 
piazza. 

But the prettiest thing of all was to watch the 
stream of bats and insects across the golden 
beam. As these entered it they, too, became 


golden, so that there was a continual flight of | 


golden wings and shapes darting from the dark 


between. 

From watching the flying forms we went straight 
to the observatory, which contains a beautiful 
sixteen-inch glass. 


about one hundred and sixty-five millions of 
bushels. The crops of buckwheat, rye, barley 
and potatoes all promise to be greater than in 
1894. 

The cotton crop of the Southern States will 
show no such gain. On the contrary, it will show 
a decided falling off. The present indications 
point to a total of less than seven millions of bales 
as against a total of almost ten million bales last 
year. The yield of tobacco will also be less than 
last year’s, and less than the average of the last 
five vears. 

Of course other considerations than those of 
weather and insects must be taken into account in 
studving these totals. The acreage devoted to 
each of the great staples varies from year to year. 
In the South a feeling favorable to the diversifica- 
tion of crops, which had long been growing, was 


| strengthened by the low prices at which cotton 
into the dark, with a golden moment’s apotheosis 


was sold last vear. The fact that this vear prices 
are very much higher only illustrates the universal 
law of supply and demand, and will doubtless 
confirm the judgment of the farmers in that 


The perfect clarity of the | region that there is too much risk in depending 


At last we turned our steps toward the | 


A similar geographical concentration was true 
of other crops, and was not imposed by climatic 
conditions. As a consequence, the failure of a | 
particular crop brought disaster to the region 
where it was cultivated almost exclusively. 

Bitter experience seems to have taught the 
farmers that it is best to make more than one appeal 
to the soil every year. In this way the profit of a 
season especially favorable to the principal crop 
may be lessened, but the distress of a bad season | 
will be lessened also. 

On the whole, it may be said that our farmers | 
have not disappointed the world’s expectations. 
Hundreds of ships will be busily employed for 
many months in transporting the fruits of their 
husbandry to other lands. Millions of men will 
be engaged in transforming their raw materials 
into finished commodities. Largely because of their 
labors the world will have enough to eat and to 
wear for another year. 


ee 


A FOOTBALL PLAYER. 


Guard of the goal defensive, open-eyed, 
Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide, 
Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head bare, 
The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of hair; 
Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 

A wily foeman breaking from his side; 
Aware of him,—of all else unaware. 


Selected. —Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
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ELECTRICITY AS A MOTIVE POWER. 

A considerable increase in the use of electricity 
as a motive power is probable in the near future. 
Already, to a large extent, the electric motor has 
superseded the horse for purposes of street-car 
transportation. It is not strange that sanguine | 
electricians anticipate a day when the electric | 
current will take the place of steam as a force for | 
moving trains over long as well as short distances. | 

When we group some of the recent applications | 
of electricity as a motive power, we see that the | 
predictions of its more extended use, even if | 
exaggerated, are not without foundation. 

Two of the most important steam railroads of | 
the country, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and the Pennsylvania, have substituted 
electricity for st‘:am on a part of their suburban | 
systems with good results; the one on the Nan- | 
tasket Beach line, and the other on the Mount 
Holly and Burlington line. 

The street-cars in Sacramento are driven by | 
electricity generated twenty-four miles away by | 
the falls of the American River at Folsom. ‘The | 
current is transmitted by the use of alternating 
current generators. 

A successful experiment has been made with 
electric motors, suspended in mid-air from immense 
cables, as a substitute for mules in towing boats on 
the Erie Canal. 

Contracts have been awarded for the construc- 
tion of an electric railway between Baltimore and 
Washington, which will be the first trolley line 
over which first-class express-trains will be run. 

The giant electric locomotives used to draw 
trains through the Belt Line tunnel at Baltimore 
have developed a speed of sixty-one miles an 
hour. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, 
probably the largest establishment of the kind in 
the world, has made an alliance with the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburg for the purpose of constructing powerful 
electric locomotives—a combination of interests 
which ensures the carrying forward of new exper- 
iments under the most favorable conditions. 

The chief difficulty in running electric cars has 
been the necessity of establishing power-houses at 
short intervals. The loss of current due to the 
resistance of the circuit is so great that cars 
cannot be opevated successfully more than six or 
eight miles from the dynamo. But with more 
voltage th? current is not subject to so great loss in 
transmission. The voltage is therefore, in some 
instances, increased in order to be transmitted a 
long distance, and then lowered to the point where 
it is to be used. These operations are conducted 
by what are aptly called “step-up” and ‘“‘step- | 
down’’ transformers. 

Tesla’s great achievement in perfecting the two- | 
phase and three-phase systems of alternating 
currents is an important help in long-distance 
transmission. Under these systems, alternating 
currents are employed, flowing through separate 
wires, and so adjusted that the crests of one set of 
wires follow the crests of another at exactly one- 
quarter or one-sixth of a wave length behind. 

Railroad experts generally agree that infrequent 
passenger-trains and long and heavy freight-trains 
can be most economically handled by steam. It 
is on lines where there is a demand for short and 
frequent trains that electricity seems likely to 
supplant steam. 

Expectations of a great increase in speed by the 
use of electric locomotives must be moderated by 
considerations of rails, road-beds and obstructions. 
Curves, switches, grade-crossings, imperfect road- 


| were a pearl! of great price. 


than at present. 

The safety of travel is more important than 
speed. If electric locomotives could be built which 
would be capable of drawing trains at eighty or a 
hundred miles an hour, as some inventors dream 
is possible, such speed would be imprudent over 
tracks not of the best material, upon the best road- 
beds, and absolutely free from grade crossings and 
risk of obstruction. 


+ 
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WORSHIP OF RANK. 

Idolatrous worship of rank is one of the foibles 
of English character. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
when he was an admiral in command of a fleet, 
landed in naval uniform one day at a British port 
from a steam-launch, and was surrounded by a 
crowd of awestruck admirers. He sent an attend. 
ant to fetch a carriage, and gazed at the throng 
with undisguised amusement. An energetic news- 
boy, who did not allow the dignity of the royal 
presence to interfere with opportunities for trade, 
boldly approached the prince and asked him what 
paper he wanted. 

The prince smiled and taking a paper from the 
newsboy tossed him a three-penny piece, waving 
him off when two pennies were offered in return. 
The prince then strode off in the direction of his 
carriage. 

Some of the spectators expressed astonishment 
at the liberty the newsboy had taken in selling the 
paper to a member of the royal family with as little 
ceremony as though he had been a costermonger. 
The boy was roughly admonished that he ought to 
have more sense and better manners. One indig- 
nant person expressed the opinion that the police 
did not do their duty in not preventing such an 
outrage. 

Another bystander, a well-dressed woman, fol- 
lowed the boy a few yards from the landing pier, 
and then touched him on the shoulder. 

“[ want the coin,” she said, with eager interest, 
“which his royal highness has given you for the 
paper.” 

“I would rather keep it myself,” answered the 
boy. 

“But I am willing to pay you well for it,” said 
the excited woman. 

“Well, you will have to bid high for it in order to 
get it.” 

“Here is a half-sovereign. 
the prince’s coin.” 

It was a good bargain, and the newsboy promptly 
handed her the coveted three-penny piece, remark 
ing that he had received a good dexl of money for 
a penny paper. 

The excited woman gazed at the coin as though it 
It had touched the 
hand of a member of the queen’s family, and was 
associated with the royal presence! 

This is an extreme example of the deference 
paid to royal rank by English people. Probably 





Take it and give me 


| there are few subjects of the queen so foolish as to 


exchange a half-sovereign for threepence simply 
because the smalfer coin had been handled by 
royalty. But obsequious devotion to the great 
personages of the court is carried to tengths which 
are often incompatible with self-respect. 

A story of an opposite character in which a lack 
of even civil deference is rudely shown, is told of 
a famous master of Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was out for a long walk, and came to a turnpike 
gate where toll was demanded. Putting his hand 
in his pocket he found that he had left his money at 
home. 

“My good man,” he said to the gatekeeper, “it 


| will be all right. 1 am the master of Balliol College.” 


“I don’t care what you are master of,” said the 
gatekeeper, inexorably. “If youare not the master 
of twopence, you don’t go through this gate.” 
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PARSON SPRING. 


Samuel Spring, chaplain to the expedition against 
Quebec under Benedict Arvold, was one of the 
most gallant and eloquent of the Revolutionary 
preachers. He shared to the uttermost the perils, 
hardships and miseries of that fearful march 
through the wilderness, when danger from the foe 
seemed trifling in comparison with the horrors of 
exhaustion, cold, smallpox and starvation. 

“Parson Spring,” as the men called him, had 
with him his dog when he started, but the poor 
beast did not reach Quebec with his master. He 


| fell a victim to the necessities of the troops, and 


was killed, cooked and eaten. 

The same fate befell the dog of Henry Dearborn, 
then a captain, afterward a General and Secretary 
of War under Jefferson; but either the chaplain’s 
dog was a less deserving animal, or its master was 
less tender-hearted than the soldier, for while 
Dearborn surrendered his pet asa point of duty for 
the benefit of his comrades, he could not touch its 
flesh himself, while the chaplain entertained no 
such scruples. He ate his dog, apparently without 
any hesitation, in company with his famished 


| companions. 


During the brave but unsuccessful assault upon 
the city, Samuel Spring was not content to remain 
safely in the rear; he was near the front, helping 
the wounded; near enough, if the incident be a true 
one, to see the nineteen-year-old lad, Aaron Burr, 
trying to carry off on his shoulders the dead body 
of General Montgomery, and staggering with it 
through the soft snow up to his knees, until 
obliged, by close pursuit, to abandon the burden. 

The brave old parson, many years later, had not 
forgotten the sight, and went to visit Burr after 
his disgrace and ruin, when friends tried to 
dissuade him from calling on a man so despised, 
who had “lost caste.” 

During the Revolution, Doctor Spring responded 
to a call from Newburyport, where his splendid 
presence and inspiring eloquence had won the 
people’s hearts when he preached to them, and to 
Arnold’s men, on the day before their embarkation 
from the old port for the wilderness of Maine. 

ile was settled there as pastor for more than 
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forty years, and retained always a certain military, | 
dominating carriage, and was something of a, 


ministerial despot. 

He did not like new ways, and when a church 
near by purchased an organ, he referred contempt- 
uously to “our neighbor’s box of whistles.” 


- : | 
Once some unwise parishioners conspired to | 


modernize the music a little in their own church. 
They did not tell the pastor; only, 





when it came | 


but 


time for a word more chan had been sama 
these had sufficed for the captain to communicate 
|a long story and a reproachful complaint, and for 
the emperor to set matters right with a military 
and social promotion. 





| 


Companion Sent Free. 


time for the first hymn, the tentative, gentle, pro- | 


longed opening wail of a bass viol was heard. 


Back went Doctor Spring’s spectacles; up came | 
! 


his tall form to its utmost height; his black eyes 

gazed fiercely toward the choir seats, and he said, 

quietly, but in a voice not to be disobeyed: 
“Remove that fiddle from the house of God!” 


There were no further innovations while Samuel | 


Spring commanded the parish of the North Church. 
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AGASSIZ’S TEST. 


It is said that however widely Professor Agassiz, 


the famous zoélogist, might differ in his opinions 
from another scientist, he never undervalued any | 
contribution which a scientific opponent made to 
zoblogy. 

He extended the fame of Owen, the emine 
English zoélogist, in this country, by enthusiasti- 
cally pointing out to all questioners his grounds 
for a sincere admiration of that scientist, and it 
was only by chance that his auditors learned how 
widely Agassiz’s opinions differed from Owen’s on 
certain much disputed questions. 

But for amateurs who took facts at second-hand, 
and built up systems by combining the discoveries 
of various specialists in science, he had a somewhat 
contemptuous indifference. One 
asked him on one occasion how he felt 


studied the different theories advanced by eminent 
zoélogists, and had decided that Agassiz must be 
ranked in the second class. 

To the amazement of his friend, who regarded 
the attack as a matter of considerable seriousness, 
Agassiz burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Why, just think of it!” he cried. “The man 
undertakes to fix my place among zodlogists, and 
he is not himself a zodlogist!” And then seeing 


of his friends | 
about the | 
attack which had been made on his scientific posi- | 
tion by a certain accomplished scholar who had | 


that his friend did not apparently appreciate the | 


joke of the affair, he added, with evident enjoy 
ment, “Why, don’t you know that he has never 
been an observer ?” 

With him “observation” meant not only the 
training of the eye itself, but the cultivation and 
exertion of all the facutties behind the eye. He 
once said in reply to a friend who asked him, after 
he had been fifteen years in this country, what he 
considered the best result of his teaching: 

“T have educated five observers. One of them, 
to be sure, has turned out to be my deadliest 
personal encmy; but I still affirm that he is a good 
observer, and that is the best compliment I could 
pay him were he my dearest friend.” 


ee 


DIGGING GRAVES. 

A grim military order was that issued in 1837 by 
Gen. Winfield Scott, and lately brought to light 
more than half a century after it was first promul- 
gated. 

General Scott was in command of a camp at 
Rock Island, Illinvis. Cholera made its ap oear- 
ance in the camp. Thereupon the commanding 
officer issued an order setting forth his belief that 
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IT TOOK SOME TIME. 
At a recent social gathering a clergyman, the 
Rev. H. D. Fisher, told a story of a brother-minis 
ter, Presiding Elder Still, which is idyllic in its 


| revelation of simple faith and its touch of delicate | 


} and this mule was not always obedient. 


and truly American humor. Speaking of Elder | ? 


Still, Mr. Fisher said, “The good old man is dead e 
| > th and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, 
| ete 


now, and it cannot do any harm to tell this story: 


“The early travelling of the elder in Kansas was 
not easy. He had a mule on which he used to ride, 
One day 
the elder and his mule encountered a_ swollen 
stream. Along the edge of the stream the elder 
and his mule strayed in hope of finding a safe 
crossin 

“Fina ly the elder found a tree that overhung the 
stream, and from which he believed he could swing 
to the other side. But the mule could not swing. 
Ile could swim, however, which the elder could 
not. 

“All the extra clothing and the Bible were made 


| into a bundle and tied on the mule’s back, and the 


intemperance was likely to spread the disease, and | 
peremptorily directing that any soldier who should | 


be found drunk should be compelled, as soon as 
his strength would permit, to dig a grave in a 
suitabie bu.ying-place, large cnough for his own 
reception, “as such grave cannot fail soon to be 
wanted for the drunken man himself, or some 
drunken companion.” 

In a tess literal sense it may be said that every 
drunkard digs his own grave—the grave, at least, 
of his health, will-power and ambition. 


Archbishop Croke, of Ireland, who was visiting | 


this country, said to a reporter, “If it were not for 
drunkenness, there would be no crime in Ireland 
at all. As it is, there is no crime which does not 
arise out of that evil.” A judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has left it on record that 
his experience for forty years on the bench led 
him to the conclusion that not one sdloon-keeper 
in a hundred would shrink from perjury in a trial 
where his business was involved. 

Here we have testimony to the effects of the 
drink habit on buyer and seller. From whichever 
side we look at it, drink means death to character. 
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LACONIC. 


Though the great Napoleon was not accustomed 
to tolerate “talking back” on the part of the people 
about him, several instances are on record in which 
he not only forgave but rewarded a certain degree 
of bluntness of speech from persons whose loyalty 
he had no reason to suspect. 

Victor Hugo tells a story of Monseigneur Myriel, 
in which Napoleon asked, “Who is that little man 
who is staring at me?” and was answered by 
Myriel himself: “You, sire, are looking ut a little 
man, and Iam looking at a great man, and it may 
be to the advantage of us both.” The story is 
declared to be true. The emperor made a bishop 
of the little priest the next day. 

It is related in a recent volume of Napoleonic 
reminiscences that as Napoleon was one day pass- 
ing in review some of, his troops, he came in front 
of an old and faithful officer, who, 
want of brilliancy on the man’s part, had never 
heen advanced beyond the grade of captain, though 
he was well enough known to the emperor. 

The emperor was passing at a slow trot. As he 
came directly in front of the old captain, the 
officer saluted and said loudly, but without any 
apparent movement of the muscics of his face: 

“Fifteen campaigns, private, captain!” 

And the emperor, without turning his head or 
slackening his pace, said: 

“Colonel, brigadier, baron!” 

Then he was gone. There had, indeed, been no 


perhaps from | 
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animal led to the water. He swam safely across, 
and began eating grass on the other side. 

“The elder loo ed at the swinging limb, and es 
ping to his knees, prayed fervently that he might 
make no mistake in getting across. Then he swung 
out, and landed safely. 

“He knelt and thanked the Lord. 

“But there was a new obstacle. The mule was 
having a good time in the grass, and refused to be 
caught. Several well-directed efforts lew wide of 
the mark, and the good elder was in desperation. 
He must keep his appointment, and he couldn’t 
walk it. 

“There was but one thing to do, and the elder did 
it. Down in the py i grass he dropped on his 
— and prayed the Lord to help him catch the 
mule. 

“This is the only instance I ever heard of,” said 
the Rey. Mr. Fisher, “in which a man called on the 
Lord to help him catch a mule; and to his dying 
day the elder firmly believed the Lord did it, 
though it took them both some time.’ 


CARLYLE CORRECTED. 


At a Royal Academy dinner London some 
years ago several artists were expressing their 
enthusiasm about Titian. Carlyle and Thackeray, 
it appears, were among the guests. Mrs. Anne C. 
Wilson tells the story of what followed: 


“His glorious coloring is a fact about Titian,” 
said one man, striking the table to give emphasis 
to the remark. | 

“And his glorious drawing is another fact about 
Titian!” cried another artist. 

And so they went on, until Carlyle, who had been 
listening in silence to their rhapsodies, interrupted 
them by saying, with a slow deliberation, which 
had its own impressive emphasis: 

“And here I sit,—a man made in the image of 
God,—who know nothing about Titian, and care 
nothing about Titian,—and that’s another fact about 
Titian. 

Thackeray was sipping claret at the moment. He 
paused and bowed courteously to Carlyle. “Pardon 
me,” he said; “that appears to me to be not a fact 
about Titian, but a fact—and a lamentable one— 
about Carlyle.” 


SAUCY OR DULL. 


The Commercial Bulletin reports a passage-at 
arms between a college professor and a Sopho- 
more: 


The professor believes in simplicity and clear- 
ness. He said: 

“You should have written on this subject, sir, so 
that the most ignorant of your readers could not 
= > understand you.” And the Sophomore re- 
yned: 

: “What part of my paper is not clear to you, sir?” 





AN OVERSIGHT. 


It is said that when one of the sons of the emperor 
of Austria called his brother the greatest fool in 
Vienna, the emperor, who was present and highly 
offended at their quarrel, exclaimed, “You forget 
that | am present!” 


“THOSE who know Mr. Wilson of this place will 
regret to hear that he was brutally assaulted last 
week, but was not killed.”— Exchange. 


A MAN who stutters may be said to break his 
word even when he tells the truth. 
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SMILES. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
As you go along, 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh ; 

Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road; 

Every life must have its burden, 
Every heart its load. 

Why sit down in gloom and darkness, 
With your grief to sup? 

As you drink Fate’s bitter tonic, 
Smile across the cup. 


Smile upon the troubled pilgrims 
Whom you pass and meet; 
Frowns are thorns, and siniles are blossoms 
Oft for weary feet. 
Do not make the way seem harder 
a a sullen face, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Brighten up the place. 


Smile upon your undone labor ; 
Not for one who grieves 

O’er his task, waits wealth or glory; 
He who smiles achieves. 

Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years. 

Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


to 


IF SPRING CAME NOW. 


O Soul, and hath there ever come to thee 
A Thought that Iaid its hand upon thy brow, 
And whispered, “Dost thou grieve? Spring is to be: 
Wouldst thou have Springtime now? 


“The snow must whiten all the haggard plains, 
The snow must rest in every pera wound, 

And from the sky must come the healing rains 
That bathe the barren ground. 


“Nay, if Spring came to-day and tarried long, 
Thou wouldst forget the sweetness of her face, 

Thou wouldst not feel the god-like in her song, 
Nor bless her dear hand’s grace. 


“And wouldst thou greet her with the dales so drear, 
And parched fieliis?. And wouldst thou have her come 


the nightingales in Armenia sing, ‘‘ Vartan! 
Vartan!" 

Beside a story of martyrdom like this, how 
| slight and almost insignificant seem the religious 


struggles of our sheltered lives! 
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THE GREATEST OF TELESCOPES. 


All visitors to the Chicago World’s Fair will 
remember the immense steel tube for the Yerkes 
telescope, which was mounted on its lofty pedestal 
in the principal exhibition building. The object- 
glass for this telescope has since then been 
completed and tested at Alvan Clark’s shop in 
Cambridge, and the giant instrument will soon be 
in active use at the observatory established by the 
University of Chicago at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
The Yerkes telescope now takes precedence of the 
Lick telescope on Mount Hamilton, California, and 
an interesting comparison of the two may be made. 


The chief thing in a telescope is the em, 
which concentrates the rays of light at a focus, and 
these produce an image of the object looked at. 
This image is magnified by means of an eyepiece 
resembling a microscope. Two things are specially 
to be considered: First, that the larger the object- 
| glass is the more light it will bring to its focus; 
|and, second, that the more nearly perfect the 
| object-glass is the more nearly faultless the image 
| at its focus will be. With more light one can see 
fainter objects; with a better image one can use a 
| higher magnifying power. 

he size of an object-glass is expressed by its 
diameter in inches. This is called the “aperture” 
of the telescope. The Lick telescope has an object- 
glass thirty-six inches in diameter, while the diam- 
eter of the object-glass of the Yerkes telescope is 
forty inches. 

In estimating the comparative powers of the two 
glasses for gathering — at the focus we must 
square their numbers. he square of 36 is 1296, 
and the square of 40 is 1600; so we see that the light 
in the Yerkes “yy is to that in the Lick tele- 
scope about as 16 to 13. 

They may be compared in another way: if we 
disregard the small loss that the rays of light suffer 
in passing through the glass, we may say that the 
Lick telescope shows stars so faint that more than 
thirty thousand of them would be required to equal 
in brightness a single one of the very faintest stars 
that the naked eye can perceive, while about forty 
thousand of the faintest stars that the new Yerkes 
telescope can reveal would be required for the 
same purpose. 

yhen we consider that, broadly speaking, the 
fainter stars are at a greater distance than the 
brighter ones, it becomes evident that the new 
glass will enable astronomers to penetrate much 
farther into the —— and wonderful depths 
of space than they have been able to do, even with 











When all the dregs of autumn choke the mere, 
And all the woods are dumb? | 


“Nay, let the snow-flakes heal the wounds of fall, 
And let the winds blow high, that they make sweet 

The hidden paths, the dead leaves over all, 

And ready for her feet.” 


O Soul, and hath there ever come to thee 

A Thought that smoothed the shadows from thy brow, 
And said, “Be patient! Springtime is to be: 

Wilt thou have Springtime now ?” 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


* 
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REAL HEROISM. 


In Mr. Frederick D. Greene’s book, ‘The 
Armenian Crisis in Turkey,” occurs the following 
sentence: ‘‘A handsome, newly wedded couple 
fled to a hilltop. Soldiers followed, and told 
them they were pretty and would be spared if 
they would accept Islam; but even the thought of 
the horrible death which they knew awaited them 
did not prevent them from confessing Christ.’’ 

This is only one of thousands of heroic martyr- 
doms, equal to any the world has ever seen, that 
happened in August, 1894, when the atrocious 
Turks destroyed many villages and massacred 
thousands of Armenians for no other reason than 
that they were Christians. 

This massacre in Sassoun only proves again 
that of all nations the Armenians are perhaps the | 
most heroic in endurance for the sake of their | 
religion. The following story will illustrate the 
national characteristic : | 

Fifteen hundred years ago, when Armenia was | 
a province of Persia, the Persian king wished to | 
convert the people to his own religion, and sent | 
an embassy bidding them abandon Christianity | 
and become fire-worshippers. To this delegation | 
Vartan, the Armenian leader, boldly said : 

“All our goods and possessions are in your | 
hands, and our bodies are before you. If you 
leave us our faith, we will not accept any other | 
lord in place of you; but we will accept no God | 
in place of Jesus Christ. We are not better than | 
our fathers, who gave for this testimony their 
goods, their chattels and their lives.” 

The King of Persia was amazed and enraged at 
the temerity of the reply, for Persia was invinci- 
ble, and Armenia was as a spot upon the map. 
He sent an army of two hundred thousand against 
the stubborn mountaineers, and Vartan, with a 
handful of patriots, met this force in battle under | 
Mount Ararat. 

The resistance was obstinate. Vartan was 
killed, while old men and women and children 
fought with the strong for their religion. An 
old historian quaintly put it thus: “‘The swords 
of the slayers grew dull, but the necks of the 
conquered were not weary.”’ 

The Persian high priest, seeing that although | 
the battle had been won, the people had not been 
conquered, said to the king: “These men have put 
on Christianity not like robes, but like their flesh 
and blood. Men who do not dread fetters, nor | 
fear torments, nor care for their property, and | 
what is worst of all, who choose death rather than | 
life—who can stand against them ?”’ 

The people proved then, as they did again a| 
few months ago, that while they were ready to| 
give up their lives, they would never give up their | 
faith. And to this day, although the celebration | 
has been forbidden by the Turkish government as | 
seditious, the mountaineers of the Caucasus | 
solemnly drink at their festivals to the health of 


the dead Vartan; and the legend goes that even | 











| horizon some miles in advance. 


| 4 


the huge instrument that crowns Mount Hamilton. 

A popular way of estimating the power of a 
telescope is to calculate the apparent distance of 
the moon when seen through it with its highest 
magnifying power. Under theoretically perfect 
conditions a good telescope should bear a magnify- 
ing power of one hundred diameters for each inch 
of aperture. In the Lick telescope this would 
mean a pore of thirty-six hundred diameters, but 
in practice the highest power used with that tele- 
scope is twenty-six hundred, which brings the 
— within an apparent distance of about ninety 
miles. 

Supposing that a correspondingly high power is 
used with the Yerkes telescope, it will show the 
= at an apparent distance of about eighty 
miles. 

In the actual study of the moon, however, such 
high powers are very rarely employed, because, 
owing to atmospheric disturbances and_ other 
sources of imperfection, the image is not distinct 
enough in its minor details to bear extreme magni- 
fication. Even with the largest telescopes, the 
moon is best seen when brought within an apparent 
distance of not less than three hundred miles. But 
if the object-glass is equally good and the air 
equally steady, at the same apparent distance the 
Yerkes telescope, simply because of its greater 
aperture, will show finer details on the moon than 
the Lick telescope can show. 
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HIS FIRST LIONS. 


Captain Melliss, of the British army in India, 
had gone on “a shooting trip” into the interior of 
Somaliland, in east Africa. At Berbera he pro- 
cured ten camels, two donkeys, and twelve Somalis, 
and with this caravan set forth in pursuit of lions. 
After a march of some days, news reached him 
one afternoon that two lions had been seen that 
morning out on the plain. His pony was saddled, 
and with three Somalis he sat out at a brisk pace. 
Away and away they rode, till the speed and the 
heat began to tell on the pony. At last the wild- 
eyed Somali who had brought word to the camp 
pointed to a clump of bushes defined against the 
Onward the party 
rode, the bushes grew more and more distinct, and 


| at last the Somali cried, ‘There are the lions,” just. 


as Captain Melliss caught sight of two yellow 
animals lying outside the bushes. 

“Here,” says the captain, “I had two lions, 
actually waiting for me, all to myself, a vast plain 
on all sides, clear of jungle as a lawn, not another 


bush in sight. I was aoe to get them, or they to 
et me. Could the situation have been more per- 
ect? 


The afternoon was wearing away, and he was in 
a hurry to begin, though he regretted afterward 
that he had not sat down awhile and tasted to the 
full the rapture of the moment. He rode within a 
hundred yards of the bush, pulled up, gave orders 
to his men how to proceed, and ther dismounted, 
with Jama, one of his assistants, who was to walk 
behind him carrying a second gun. 

The lions let the two men come within a hundred 
yards. Then they rose—“huge, yellow brutes”— 
and retired through the bush to the other side. The 
men circled the bush, and presently the captain 
came upon one of them—“‘a magnificent lion”’— 
lying down not fifty yards away, and facing the 
hunter. 

“I sat down promptly, and fired at his shoulder,” 
the captain says. “As the bullet struck him he 
leaped into the air, and then stood uttering savage 
coughing roars. The majesty of the grand brute I 
shall never forget, as he stood there with his great 
jaws open, breathing out his wrath. There was a 
grand, furious, indignant air about him that made 
one feel rather small, as being an unprovoked 
aggressor. His roars were nothing very tremen- 
dous, but his open, hanging jaws were most 
impressive.” 

The lion was disabled, it was plain. Captain 
Melliss fired: again, but missed, and the beast 
attempted to charge, but fell forward, and was 
killed by two shots from the second gun. 

Then the hunter ran to his pony, and galloped off 
after the other lion, which two of his men had been 
instructed to watch. Yes, there he was, facing the 
two horsemen. Captain Melliss rode up, dis- 


mounted, though the lion “looked in an exceed- 
ngly nasty temper” and welcomed the intruder 
with a show of teeth and much snarling. 

Ata distance of fifty yards the hunter sat down, 
fired between the lion’s eyes, and then jumped to 
his feet. 

“L was not a bit too soon,” he says. “At the shot 








the lion sprang up with a furious roar. I had a This time, indeed, they did meet, and the nguuies 


lightning glimpse of him rearing on his hind legs 

awing the air. Then he came for me. It was a 
Borce rush across the ground, no springing that | 
could see. 

“How close he got before I fired, I cannot say; 
but it was very near. I let him come on, aiming 
the muzzles of the rifle at his chest. Jama says he 
was about to spring when I pulled the trigger and 
ran back a pace or two to one side, but as I did so I 
saw through the smoke that the lion was stopped 
within a few paces of me. 

“The second gun and Jama were not as near as 
they might have been. The lion struggled up on 
his hind quarters, uttering roars. I rammed two 
cartridges into my rifle, and fired again, and the 
grand brute fell over dying.” 

The Englishman was in a great state of jubilee 
as he rode back to camp, and the Somalis were 
very merry. One of them broke into an impromptu 
song, full of compliments for the mighty hunter. 
The next day people poured into camp from all 
directions, all anxious to see the lions’ heads. 
of the beasts was reported to have killed several 
persons. 
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GOODNIGHT SONG. 


Goodnight, birds, goodnight, my singers! 
Silent all skylarks and thrushes— 

Songs are sweeter for the hushes. 
Goodnight, bees and blossom-ringers, 
Goodnight, birds, goodnight, my singers! 


Goodnight, stream,—I hear you plashing! 
In the moonlight run your riot, 

Making all the dark more quiet; 

Stars unto your stars are flashing, 
Goodnight, stream—I hear you plashing! 
Goodnight, grasses; goodnight, clover ; 
With the dawn will wind awake you, 

Let its swinging cradle take you; 

All the sky’s a spangled cover,— 
Goodnight, grasses; goodnight, clover! 
Goodnight, mother, goodnight, sweet one! 
O’er my bed come bend above me, 

Eyes, like two more stars that love me. 
Hurry, day! Nig it, be a fleet one! 
Goodnight, mother, goodnight, sweet one. 


VIRGINIA WOODWORD CLOuD. 


THE POLICEMAN’S POOR JOKE. 


Practical jokers are like fools in one respect, at 
least; they “are not all dead yet.” The Louisville 
Courier-Journal reports the doings of one, as seen 
on a street-car in that city. A policeman had been 
on duty at the ball grounds, and his wife had gone 
along to see the game. The pair, young, and as 


One | 


was evident, not long married, were in excellent | 


spirits. 


The woman wore a handsome little gold watch, 
evidently a present from her husband. While half 
the people in the car were looking, and while his 
wife was speaking to an acquaintance outside the 
car, the policeman deftly took the watch from her, 
and transferred it to his pistol pocket. 

hen the car reached 18th Street the policeman 
remarked that it was a few minutes past six o’clock, 
and everybody in the car looked at the policeman’s 
wife. 

Of course she did what every one in the car 
expected her to do. She felt for her watch. It 

d as if dden, violent pain had attacked 
the woman’s heart. Her face became very pale 
and her eyes dilated. Her husband seemed greatiy 
alarmed, and asked her what the matter was. She 
looked over the crowd in the car like a frightened 
fa P 





wn. 
It was a full minute before she could speak. 
Then she whispered in her husband’s ear loud 
enough for the er interested spectators to 
hear, “I have been robbed; some one has stolen 
——. 

er eyes began to grow dim, and before the 
policeman could answer, a big tear rolled down her 
cheek and fell into her lap. 

“Here is the watch; I was gale joking with you,” 
and the policeman felt back for his pocket. 

Then a look of dismay overspread his face. The 
watch had disappeared. He felt in first one pocket 
and then another, and finally turned all his pockets 
wrong side out. He worked rapidly toward the 
last and perspired a good deal. 

His wife looked on in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. So did the other people in the car. All had 
smiled and looked out of the windows of the car 
when the woman first discovered that her watch 
was gone, but when her husband failed to produce 
it, after having told her that he had taken it, the 
people sat upright and watched the hunt for the 
ne timepiece. 

Finally a quiet-appearing young man who sat 
in the rear of the car arose and handed the watch 
to the policeman’s wife. “I a wanted to teach 
your husband a lesson,” he said. 

The passengers gave vent to a prolonged, hearty 
laugh, and the policeman and his wife finally joined 
in the merriment, though they were a little slow to 
appreciate the joke. 
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AN ELEVATOR CHASE. 


All Jarge hotels and office buildings have more 
than one elevator for their guests’ use; and 
though this arrangement is ordinarily a great 
convenience, it seems that there may be circum- 
stances in which it is inconvenient. It happened 
in New York lately that a gentleman and his wife, 
from San Francisco, met at a certain building at a 
certain time. The lady, whom we may call Mrs. 
B., entered the building first, and her husband, 
entering by another door, caught sight of her; but 
before he could attract her attention, she had gone 
up in an elevator to an office above. 


Mr. B. immediately summoned one of the other 
elevators and started up after her; but before he 
got up, Mrs. B. had found the office locked which 
she had sought, and was just starting down. Mr. 
B. started after her. Meantime Mrs. B., having 
reached the ground floor, was told by one of the 
elevator-boys that her husband had been there 
looking for her, and had gone up-stairs. 

She immediately started up again, and reached 
the top floor just after Mr. ad started down 
again. This chase up and down continued for 
fully ten minutes, when Mr. B. — it up, and 
took a seat on a bench in the hall on the ground 
floor to wait until his wife should join him. 

At the same moment Mrs. B., also grown tired of 
the chase, sat down on the top floor to wait for her 
husband. 

At last Mr. B., becoming impatient, rose, sum 
moned an elevator, and started up. At the same 
time Mrs. B.’s patience had given out, and she had 
started downward. The chase was therefore 
renewed, as Congpommng | as before. 

Both quickly gave it up, however. Mr. B. said 
to himself, “My wife has been waiting for me on 
the top floor; I will wait for her there.” Mrs. B. 
said to herself, wy husband has been waiting for 
me on the ground floor; I will wait for him there.” 

So each took a seat again, but one was at the top 
and the other at the bottom. This time both 
resolved that they would not resume the vain 
elevator chase, but would calmly await the other’s 
coming. 

A half-hour was spent in this weary waiting 
Mrs. B.’s determination gave out first, and she was 
the first to call an elevator and start in pursuit of 
her husband. The elevator-boy was heard to say, 
“Well, I hope they’ll meet above!” 





was not without emotion. For a time, Mr. 
declared, he had begun to think that they should 
never see each other again. 


—— 


SAMOAN SOCIETY. 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson has related to the 
San Francisco Examiner many interesting things 
about her Samoa home and the life there. She says 
that housekeeping becomes rather difficult when 
you have to send half across the Pacific for a bottle 
of bluing, and a bag of flour. In regard to the 
servant problem she says: 


The servant problem? No, we don’t have that. 
The reason is that we don’t have any servants. 
We have families. If you want a cook, you let 
your wants be known and you are besieged with 
applicants. When you see one that you really like, 
you say: 

“Now, if you’ll be a good boy, and do so and so,” 
and then you tell him what you expect of him, “I'll 
let you be in my family, and will allow you so 
much a month for spending money.” 

If you called the money you give your “family” 
for spending money “wages,” they would leave 
you in a body. They are excellent help, but you 
cannot call them servants or treat them like ser- 
vants. 

The leader of society there is always a young and 
beautiful girl. She is chosen from among the 
=e girls, and is given the title of the “Beautifui 
aid.’ 


Then there’s a man—he’s called the “Magnificent 
One.” He is always young and handsome and 
strong, and well up in the latest things in dances 
and the very newest fad in war-songs, and is dressed 
up in a dress peculiar to himself; and all the men 
have to bow when they pass before him. 

My daughter went to a picnic one day when we 
first went to Samoa. She noticed a young man 
sitting on a sort of dais, and every one that went 
near him stooped and almost crawled. She thought, 
“Well, this must be some mighty prince or poten- 
tate.” She went up closer to have a good look at 
the exalted being, and lo! it was our cook. 

One of our family was chosen for the “Beautiful 
Maid,” and she had to leave us and go and be a 
society leader. I don’t think she cares about it. 

My cook, who has gone to be a ‘“‘Magnificent One,” 
doesn’t like it at all. He says poh on nothing to 
eat but bananas and breadfruit, and has no bed to 
sleep on but a mat, with a piece of wood for a 
pillow. And then he has to stay up so late in 
society, leading dances and such things, that he 
doesn’t get sleep enough, and I fancy he’d rather 
be a little less swell and a little more comfortable. 
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LEARNED TO STAY AT HOME. 


“Many men are not so wise as some very wise 
mules,” says a writer in the New York Sun, who 
proceeds to enforce and illustrate the remark by 
an account of a tall, black mule named Jet. He 
was so tough and supple, says the writer, that he 
“might have been made of whalebone and india- 
rubber.” At work he was a treasure, but at play 
he was often a torment. 


He could open gates and draw bars as if his 
feet were hands, and there was no fence on the 
place that he could not leap if the humor took him, 
for which reason hfs leisure time was largely spent 
in his stall. If turned out to — he would crop it 
ravenously, but all the while would be edging 
toward the fence nearest a certain mg | 

lantation, for which he had an inexplicable an 
inordinate fondness. 

He would seldom be out of his stall for half an 
hour before he would be over the fence and on his 
“2 to his favorite visiting-place. 

he neighbors knew Jet, of course, and usually 

ut him into the stable, or sent him home outright; 

ut that made no difference. He ran to them again 
at the next opportunity. 

One day Jet’s owner asked the neighbor to try a 
new treatment: to set the mule at hard work. This 
was done, and the very next time Jet ran away he 
found himself harnessed into the neighbor’s 
fallowing plow, beside two other animals of his 
own kind. A full half-day he helped to drag the 
plow through matted grass and tangle. Then he 
was unhitched and turned loose to graze. 

But he did not graze. Instead of that he leaped 
the fence, and with his head on one side and his 
tail up, he went whinnying homeward at a gallop. 
From that time he wandered no more. 


THEY WERE BOTH THERE. 


If a man is going to play the bully, he ought to 
have good muscles or a clever wit. A little adven- 
ture into which one such braggart stumbled is thus 
narrated by an exchange. He was a “smallish 
man with a large voice.” 


He and a companion, who, be it said to his credit, 
seemed ashamed of the company he was in, stood 
in the hotel rotunda one Saturday night. The little 
fellow was talking about Ireland, and he said many 
hard things —e. the country and the people. 

A big man stood by listening to the little fellow’s 
vaporings. He merely smiled, until the little 
fellow said, in a very loud tone, “Show me an 
Irishman, and I’ll show _ a coward.” 

Then the big fellow slipped uP, and touching the 
little fellow on the shoulder, said, in a heavy, bass 
voice, “‘What’s that you said?” 

“T said show me an Irishman, and Vilshow youa 
coward,” said the little fellow, whose knees were 
shaking under him. 

“Well, I’m an Irishman,” said the big fellow. 

“You are an Irishman? Well,” and a smile of 
joy flitted over the little fellow’s countenance as he 
saw a hole through which he could crawl, “I’m a 
coward.” 

————-- ~o#Goe—-- -— 


MR. FARMER’S GRINDSTONE. 


Curious things sometimes happen in the gold 
bearing regions of the Northwest. The Blackfoot 
(Idaho) News tells of a somewhat remarkable 
experience which occurred to a blacksmith at that 
town lately. 


The smith, whose name is Farmer, had in his 
shop a grindstone which he wished to “taper off.” 
For this purpose a small stone was requisite. So 
he went out-of-doors and.made search for a stone 
of the right size and shape. 

He found one somewhat smaller than a hen’s 
egg, and returning to his shop, began to smooth 
down the edge of the grindstone with it. He had 
not “smoothed” long before he thought that the 
stone worked rather queerly, and was, in fact, too 
soft to grind the stone. He took it to his anvil and 
broke it in half, and then he found that he had 
picked up a nugget of pure gold. 

Unfortunately, it was a rather small nugget. He 
sold it for five dollars and eighty-two cents, and 
though this was a very good price for a pebble 
picked up in the street, it was not wealth. 


--2-@ oe —__—_—__ 

“PLL TELL ye why Washington said at Trenton. 
‘Put none but Americans on guard,’” said a witty 
Irishman, “he meant, ‘Let the [risn sleep; I’ve 
work for them to morrow'’” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
‘it y hin! make him remember his promise nut to hurt her. 
When the big boy from the high 
through, the little boy that had learned a lesson 

















| Now if you think that little boy remembered 
| his promise you are very much mistaken. ‘The 
| big boy from the high school had not been home 
long before he heard a loud and most doleful thanked lim, and said would never, never 
wailing from the next vard. | forget. Epirn M. Day. 
He was a tender-hearted boy, this big boy from | 
the high school, so he hurried out to see who was | 
in trouble. And there, in his own yard, stood | 
the little boy who did not know much—I mean | 
the little boy that had some things to learn. 
| 





school was 


he 
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THE TURKEY’S OPINION. 
“What dost thou think of drumsticks?” 
Lasked the barn-vard bird. 
He grinned a turkey grin, and then 
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The dog was there, too, but pussy wasn’t. No! 


NEXT WEEE. The little boy had tormented her again, and no He auswered me this word: Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
doubt pussy made up her mind that if words | “They're good to eat, they’re good to beat, 1. 


Thanksgiving day! the woods will be gray, 

And the autumn fields will be bare and dreary ; 
But to the corn-crib and the bin 
The golden fruit will be gathered in, 

And grandpa’s farm will be cheery. 


could not teach that boy that she had feelings, | 
perhaps deeds could; so when he tried to push 
| her at the dog again pussy had run out her sharp 
| claws and made many long and deep scratches on | 
his hands. They were scratches that hurt his <- 
nerves of feeling very much indeed. } 2. 

Now when the big boy from the high school | ONE WAY. AUTUMN ACROSTIC 
saw the sad state of the little boy that knew more| ‘The arithmetic teacher said for us to divide 
| than he did an hour before, he felt very sorry, | these apples into thirds and fourths, and I don't 
and went into the house and came back with | know how to doit. I got the fourths one done, 


But sure as I am living, 
They’re best to run away with 
The week before Thanksgiving!” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


CHARADE, 
My first is a part of the human frame; 
My second a quantity undefined; 
My whole is an attribute few can claim, 
Applied to things and to human kind. 


Thanksgiving day! the skies will be gray, 

And the autumn winds will be wild and dreary ; 
But little folks from far and near 
Will come to visit grandma dear, 

And her smile will be oh, so cheery! 


first is found in the waving woods, but not in 
the tossing trees; 
y second is in the winnowing winds, but not the 
balmy breeze; 
¥ third in the tinted trillium, but not in common 


w 
= 
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A LITTLE BOY THAT HAD SOME 
THINGS TO LEARN. 


He wasn’t such a very little boy, either; 
anyway, he wasn’t so little but that he could run | 
almost as fast as his pretty dog, Scudder, could. | 
Among the things that he knew was the painful 
fact that whenever he burned or scratched his 
skin anywhere, it hurt. 

Ah, yes; sometimes it 
would hurt so that he 
would screw up his face 
and open his mouth, and 
make a really harrowing 
noise; sometimes, even, 
it would hurt so that big 
tears would roll out of 
his eyes and make funny- 
looking furrows dogn 
through the dust on his 
face. 

His teacher said that all 
through his skin ran hun- 
dreds and hundreds of 
nerves called nerves of 
feeling, and that it was 
those nerves that hurt 
when his skin was pinched 
or scratched or burned. 

Now the thing this little 
boy had not learned was 
that his dog and his cat 
had nerves of feeling in 
their skins, too. And he 
had to learn that before 
he could bea real manly 
boy. 

It happened one day 
that it rained, and this 
little boy was very much 
fretted because he did not 
know what to do in the 
house. He wanted to be 
amused. ; 

“Tt’s no fun staying in 
the house!"’ he declared. 
“Just wait till 1 get out- 
doors once, and I'll have 
fun enough to make up!” 

After awhile the sun 
shone and the rain went 
away to keep some other little boy in the house, 
and our little boy put on his cap and ran out to 
‘shave fun enough to make up.” 

What should it be? Here was Scudder, all | 
ready for a frolic, and there—there was the cat! | 
The very idea! ‘Hurrah! Sic’um, Scudder, | 
sic'tum! Catch her! Catch her!” And away | 
they ran, cat, dog, boy! | 

The cat knew that if the dog caught her he | 
would bite her and hurt her; but the dog did not | 
know because he was a dog; and the boy did not 
know because he had never stopped to think that 
a cat had nerves of feeling in her skin, too; and 
because he did not care very much about anybody | 
but himself. } 
You see, it is as I said in the heading, he was a | 

| 
| 








little boy that had some things to learn. 

So he ran, and the dog ran, and the cat ran; 
and just then around the corner came a big boy 
from the high school who lived next door to the | 
little boy that had some things to learn. And he | 
saw the dog catch poor pussy and pull some fur 
from her tail, and slap her with his paw, and 
abuse her generally; and he saw the little boy | 
jump up and down and clap his hands- with glee; | 
and then he saw pussy get away from Scudder | 
and run to the little boy, and seem to beg him to | 
save her from ,that dreadful dog. But no, sir! 
It was too much fun! 


cat and dog and boy. again. 


and made him leave pussy alone. And then he | 
went over to the boy that had some things to | 
learn, and told him he ought to be ashamed to 
abuse dumb animals that way. “Dumb animals | 
have feelings,’’ he said, ‘‘as well as little boys.” 

And the little boy promised to try to remember 
that, and not torment pussy any more. 

He promised because he was afraid the boy 
from the high school might hurt him, not because 
he had learned that pussy’s nerves of feeling 
ached, too, when they were hurt. 


|} and Cleopatra were going, too, and their trunks 

So he pushed pussy away with his hands, and | must be packed. You would think they were off 
cried, ‘‘Here, Sendder, sic—sic!"’ and away went | for a whole summer's outing instead of for three 
Then the big boy | 
from the high school ran fast and caught the dog, | 


| how their eyes shone! Cleopatra’s and Serena | 


i 


some ointment and rags and did up the bleeding | but I don’t know how to cut an apple into three 
little hands. equal parts.”’ 

While he was doing this he explained again to| ‘‘Pooh! That's easy ‘nough,”’ said stupid little 
the little boy that all the cats and dogs have | Joe. ‘You just do it this here way: If vou cut 
feelings, even though they are dumb and cannot | the apple into half, that’s two equal parts, aint it? 
tell of them. And he went on to tell the little boy | And if you cut each of them into half, that’s four 
that kitty did not want to hurt him, for she tried | equal parts, aint it? Well, then,” triumphantly, 
to run away; but when she found she could not | ‘‘don’t you see, if you want thirds you just 
run away she had to scratch her little master to | chuck one of them fourths away !"’ 





Before Thanksgiving. 


It was only a little way to the big city where 
grandpa lived, and almost before the careful little 
mothers had taken off the children’s bonnets and 
cloaks, they were obliged to put them on again in 
a hurry. For there they were in the noisy 
station, with ever so many hackmen poking their 
fingers into their faces and making a terrible 
noise. 

Uncle Dick singled out a stout man and gave 


A SNOW FROLIC. 


Jack Frost to his snowflake children 
Said one cold November day, 

“All summer long you sat so still, 
Now you shall run and play; 

But hurry home when the spring days come,— 
Go frolic while you may.” 


So they slid down the windy banisters 
That circle from the sky, 


And they turned the prettiest somersaults him the two checks. “A couple of trunks!" he 
From roofs and steeples high, said, briefly. 
(No fear of falls!) and with wee snowballs The stout man nodded, and away he went. 


They pelted the passer-by. Beth and Patty saw him backing his hack up to 


And they kept up an endless game of tag the platform very carefully. 


All over the meadows brown, “What makes him do that, Uncle Dick ?”’ Beth 
And they sat on the ridge-pole all in a row asked. “We don't want to get in back end 
And pushed each other down; foremost.” 
That’s the way the snowflake children play There was a twinkle in Uncle Dick's eve. 


Whenever they come to town. “Oh,” he said, ‘that’s so he can get the trunks on 


better.” 

And sure enough, in a minute the stout man 
came along with Cleopatra's trunk. He held it 
straight out in front of him, and was puffing and 
blowing dreadfully, as if he could hardly carry it. 

With a big effort he hoisted it on the hack and 
went solemnly back after Serena Ann’s. I can't 
help thinking that he had two little girls at home; 
anyway, he had a kind heart with plenty of fun 
in it. 

When both little trunks were tied on behind, 
they were off with a jerk and a jounce to 
grandpa’s. ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


———___<@e 


THE STOUT MAN’S LOAD. 


Beth and Patty were going, too. It wasn’t | 
decided till after they went to bed, and they didn't | 
know it until a little while before it was time to | 
start. 

What a commotion! There was just time to 
get the dollies ready, for of course Serena Ann | 





days at grandpa’s—great-grandpa's, Patty told | 
them to say. 

But the trunks were all ready in plenty of 
season, and something nice happened to them at 
the station. What do you suppose? Uncle Dick | weeks after, while at grandma's farm, he saw the 
got them checked just like grown-up trunks! | chickens drinking. ‘“O mamma,” he shouted, 

Beth and Patty stood by and watched the big | come here and see the chickens gargle their 
man fasten the checks on to the little trunks, and | throats!" 


<@- 


Roy had been taught how to gargle. A few 


Ann's eyes shone, too—but then, they always | LITTLE FLossi£ was watching the elephant in 
did. Then Uncle Dick put the duplicate checks Central Park. The huge animal's trunk was 
into his pocket with a great air of importance, | sweeping the floor, and she exclaimed, ‘*Papa, 


and the train came puffing in and went puffing out. | why don’t he stand still on that leg, too ?”’ 


‘es 
a 
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crowfoot ; 


My fourth in colored columbine, not in beautiful 
bloodroot; 

My fifth is in the burning bush, and not in the 
verdant vine; 

My sixth in the changing chestnut, not the peren 


nial pine; 
y seventh in autumn aster, and not in the wound 
woodbine 


My eighth in the zigzag azalea, not the errant 
eglantine ; 
My ninthin glowing goldenrod, not curving chicory ; 
My tenth in the hollow 
hemlock, not the hoary 
hickory ; 
Aud my whole you will 


find in the leafless wood, 
“The last of the floral sis 
terhood,” 
3. 
RIDDLE, 


Two a's, twol’s,adandab, 
Put them together and sing 
them to me 


4. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 


The letters in each of the 
following groups may be 
sO transposed as to spell 
out a word, and when these 
six words are placed one 
below another, they will 
form a triple acrostic, the 
initials of which will spell 
a word meaning to. pro 
tect; the centrals, to bear; 
and the finals, act of pass- 


ing out. 
L® EEvDstTIA 
2. « 1 Vv EN WN B 
RF RIiIkDSE BD 
&@crenrktss 
5. G ES 8 ERWN 
a2 ¢ 2.8.9 8.2 
5. 
PUZZLE. 
I fished in Lake Supe 


rior and found 


A flower 

\ pocketbook, 
An aromatic root. 
Part of a ship. 
Mineral. 


ue wn 





6. The head of a mon. 
astery. 

7. The first course at 
dinner. 


6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


The barn was destroyed 
by 1,2, 3,4, and with it a 
1, 2, 3 that stood at the 
3, 4,5, 6. When this came 
to the 4, 5,6 of the hot- 
headed boy he was filled 
with 2, 3, 4, and with up- 
raised 5, 6,7 vowed vengeance; but his father for 
bade his taking 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7,8 when he started 
out to search for the incendiary. 


Ts 
Pl. 
“( daw mose wrope het eiftig gie su 
Ot ese sourles sa hersit ese su! 
Ti daw raf noime a lubdern reef su, 
Dan shoolif-tonion.” 


8. 


JACKS OF ALL TRADES. 


. Jack 
Jack 
Jack 
Jack 
Jack 
Jack 
Jack 


— isu carpenter's assistant. 

— is a little, botching tailor. 

is a sculptor. 

— isa scarecrow. 

— is a treacherous guide. 

— was a hangman. 

— isa tine artist. 

. Jack is a great traveller. 

Jack is & scavenger 

— Jack is a valet; help- vouto undress, 
1. —— Jack is a lamplighter. 

2. — Jack 
3. —— Jack 
4. — Jack 
5. —— Jack helps to repair carriages. 

i. Jack - — — isa murderer. 

—— is a timekeeper. 
— can do anything, 


HIS Ore Cols 


serve as cook's assistants. 


Conundrums. 


What indicates that cats ride horseback? The 
cat’s purr (cat’s spur). 

When does a lady show grief by putting on 
jewels? When she (w)rings her hands. 
Why will a dime buy all you want? 

is equal to any expense (X pence). 


Because it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Isabel, Emma, Winifred, Theresa, Cornelia, 
Agnes, Miranda, Maria, Alice, Gladys, Caroline, 
Anna, Ellen, Helen, Amelia, Lydia, Martha, Ruth, 
Susan, Esther, Rosa, Ophelia, Amanda, Stella, 
Diana, Mabel, Bertha, Celia, Theodora, Amy. 

2. Hum-drum. 

3. 1. Washington. 2. Chaucer. 3. 
ray. 4. Caxton. 5. Hippocrates. 6. 
7. Homer. 8. The Mississippi. 

4. Nothing, Othello’s, Virtue, Every, Mercy, 
Better, Exchequer, Ripest—November. 

5. 1. Merrimac. 2. Constitution. 3. Kearsarge. 
4. Alabama. 5. Bon Homme Richard. 6. Monitor. 

6. Ul, rill, trill; ash, rash, crash; eel, reel, creel; 


Lindley Mur. 
Herodotus. 


| out, rout, trout. 


7. Combatant. 
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Tue Surrace or A SpHere.—A few 
ago The Companion copied from an exchange a 
description of a huge globe, forty-two feet in 
diameter. We inadvertently copied also the state- 
ment that the area of the globe was five hundred | 
and twenty-five square feet. It 
that the area of a globe is equal to four times the 
area of its great circle, that is, of a circle cut 
through the centre of the globe. The area of a 
globe forty-two feet in diameter is more than 
fifty-five hundred feet. 

A Stupenpovs Work.—The suspension bridge 
over the Hudson River at New York City will 
uadoubtedly be built. The structure will be one 
of the most important, size, cost and engineering 
difficulties considered, inthe world. It will require 
more than eighty thousand tons of structural steel, 
and twenty-eight thousand tons of wire. The 
total cost will exceed twenty-two million dollars. 
The span will be three-fifths of a mile; and the 
bridge is to be strong enough to support, without 
danger of breaking down, the equivalent of a 
loaded freight-train two miles long. 

How FAST CAN Brirps FLy ?—Herr Gitke, one 
of the most experienced and careful ornithologists 
of the time, maintains that some birds, in their 
annual migrations, fly for hours at a rate of more 
than four miles a minute! What is more, he 
brings forward facts and personal observations 
that seem to confirm his statement. He gives 
reasons for thinking that the bluethroat, which 
winters in Central Africa, leaves its home in that 
continent at dusk and reaches Heligoland at dawn 
of the next day—a distance of sixteen hundred 
miles ina night. Herr Giitke has been studying 
birds at Heligoland for half a century, and his 
observations are usually accepted by men of 
science without question. 

Se_r-PROPELLING CARRIAGES.—An exhibition 
of ‘horseless carriages’? was made recently at 
Tunbridge Wells, England. It served rather to 
show the variety of attempts that have been made 
to solve the problem of self-propelling vehicles, 
than to bring forward any remarkable novelty. 
Almost all the ‘automobile’? machines exhibited 
have been described frequently. The English 
papers are laughing at the act of Parliament 
regulating the use of such machines on common 
roads. It forbids a rate of speed for them greater 
than two miles an hour; and requires them to be 
preceded by a man carrying a red flag as a signal 
of danger. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, eh irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
saliavpicemnin 

“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. 
10 stamps, pome etc., hinges, cata,, album, Se. Agents 
at 50p et Free 8 stamps and ‘album. Big paper 

35c. a year. BUL LARD, 97 Pembroke St., Boston, Mass. 


TELECRAPH YY. 


Mailed free. Manual of Instruction for learning and 
operating. Pictures and prices of apparatus. Learners’ 
first-class Outfit—Key, Sounder, Battery and Materials, 














$2.75. J.H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

TOP SNAP BUY-CYCLES 

Extension Rib Pistols, Sporting Goods, 

LE Fishing Tackle, cheaper 

Breech 50 than elsewhere. Send 2cts. 
for 00-page catalogue. 


jader 
POWELL a “CLEMENT CO.,166 Main Street, Cincinnati,O. 


COUCH FU EL- SAVER. 


r cent, less fuel and © per cent. more 
he a Sparanteed. peents wante in every ¢ ity and 
county in_U. 8. ushy agents. 
Address LUNT ro. YLVESTER: Boston, Mass. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
years has, never failed to cure kin 
of Croup. 7ri t package by mail, 10 ce Box, 
50c. DR. BEL DEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 


ALOCUE FREE! 


We give the following pre- 
miums with 
orders for 


Watches, 
anquet 
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Autoharps, Air Guns, 
Liberal Tea Co., 108 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 


5000 NEW 
TELEGRAPH 
OPERATORS 





Needed each year. Pleasant, 
profitable and permanent em- 
ee Telegraphy taught 
n a thorough and practical 
manner. Modern Equipment. 
Main line practice. School es- 
tablished 1862. Graduates assist- 
ed to positions. Catalogue free. 


Oberlin Telegraph School, 14S. Main St., Oberlin, O. 








See our Advertisement in this paper, November 28. 
_ COMIC RECITATIONS. 


New book containing 110 very best 
“yy recitations, as recited 
most famous elocutionists, 
consisting of Negro, Yankee, Irish 
and Dutch dialects, in prose and 
verse, also humorous composi- 
tions of every kind. The contents 
bye areselected with great 
iY a e, being only the best. Con- 
tains the cream of 50 of theebdineny recitation books,and 
without doubt the best collection comic recitations 
and readings ever published. This great oany 
one sending 10c. to pay postage. Also catalog ele! hy | 
Speakers, Wigs, Mustaches, Music and Magic Goods, 
BATES BOOK CoO., 100 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tea, Dinner and Potlet Sets. | 
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AGENTS ¢ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 21, 1895. 








PAY 


vellen gerell investments. MAGIC 

TE SOPTI- 
bone and View vs of ent grades 
and pric es, for Pale Exhibition and 
for 265-page Catalogue 


Mig. Optician, 4¢ Nassau St., New York. 
! 300 pas age Victoria,¢ Japeot 


MPS! i . - ete., W 
ree St: —¢ albu: aa 10 New 80p. Price 
t fre igents wanted at 0 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PL, 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps Lat 4 


VERYBODY’S HAND - BOOK 


of ELECTRICITY, Edw. Trevert. 50 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 120 PAG Ny ry about Electric Bells, 
Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, Welding,ete. 
Post-paid 3c. BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, etc., 
105 rar. one nice Albuin, $ ib ns 


; 
used, 10c, ; 25 U. S.,10e.; 10 Africa, 10¢c.; 15 Asia, 
MH 0c.; 15 Oceanica, "oe. } 15 W. Indian, 1 10c, New 

illus. list free. Large stock, low prices. Ageuts 
wanted.50 p.c.com. F.P.V incent, ‘hatham, yee 


WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from larges per concern in U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN *5¢ $<" Philada, 
BICYCLES 


400 Fine SECOND- 
of all makes must be 
rice. NEV 




















HAND bade parol 


> closed out at 
y Pi Vv High Grade oe 
MODELS 35. Send for Bargain 
List A. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 








Who want to make money send for 
Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 
contains 4 of the Latest and Most 
gl Musie that sells at from 
. Richest of all in Readin: 


MUSIC 


ere and Illustrations. iierel 
Com. and Prizes is Clubs _ or Agents. Sample, 10c 
Yearly, #1. OWLEY, HAV TLAND & co. 


ublishers, 4 East 20th St., N ew York. 
Reference: Any music store in the U. S. or Canada. 


eee y Saver |. 








4 Print wv — ha 5 = 
$1 B. Pres foreireularsor — se 
” small ne a) a- 
ra: ie nt presses, {ype Ever 
c. rom s 
maker ate paper, caraa, ke. from | Given, 








If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 


feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It is 
a medicine, a food and a delicious beverage.”” 














Earna Gold Watch! 


oan’ wish to introduce our Teas 
Powder. Sell 50 lbs. 
oy earn a WALTHAM Gorp 


/ CHAIN; 10 lbs. for a SOLID 
GOLD Rine; 30 Ibs. for a DEc- 


Grade ’9, phen. tires). Send 
e tu full address on postal for 
patalogse and Order —_— 


Springticld » 


ered in Stamps 2¢wbs te 


collector is 
looking for. Send your name and address on a 


postal card and we will mail you printed matter 
that will enable you to buy stamps, albums and 
everything desired by the collector cheaper than 
elsewhere. Remit 75 cents and receive a packet of 
250 different stamps. It is a daisy. Approval 
oo to responsible parties. Write us 

C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 
b 


CUTICURA 


he 


GREAT 


J SKIN CURE 


Sold throughout the world. British 
ome | F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King 
ard-st., London. Porter Drv 

Props., 















" ‘Bade 
% Curm. Cone. Sole Boston, U. S. A. 








FAULTLESS * QUAKER * 


“fe WASHER : 
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ee 


em—so simple a 
3: it, i, ante a itetime. 
men wanpod to introduce thi oe humane Xovlos. yi ; 


good @ business off: you write at once. 
The uaker Novelty. = Salem, ©. 6. 3 


an om in i a oe om dia main 
BEER ECE ELSES ECE RT ER TE’ 


More—— 


Nnameline 


Sold than all other Stove 
Polishes combined. 
It is the modern 
ready-to-use 
Stove Paste. 


Saves Work. 


No Powder, 
No Dirt, 
No Trouble. 


Get the Genuine. 
PRET ESEEETELER ESE RE: saada 


. 4 
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Bold outright. Musical Records. #40; yet dy #100. | 
LBANY GRAPHOPHONE CO., ALBANY 


A TELEGRAPH | 


OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is Phlensant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the hi hest_po- 
sitions. We teach it quickly, 
and start our graduates in tel- 
egraph service. Crops are splen- 
e id. Railroads are very busy. 

wr perators are in greatdemand, 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


/ARNIC BY FAR THE BEST 

de “wy Hat antiseptic 
—harmless—effective. Nosoapy taste. A ti will make 
you its lasting friend. Substitutes are nee “as good.” 
a druggists or by mail 25c. C. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 














Phonographs—Craphophones | wi? 


Can D le Who Can’t Do Th 

7 ? = three 2-cent stamps to o+y Rop- 

or Cue EMICAL Co., Churchville, N. Y., 

and receiv e > honatiful Metal Gum Box Biled. rie 
§ ‘AGE "SV LET PEPSIN CHEWING G 


bieeiile Agents Wanted Everywhere. 













300,000 
: are 
hadies,*** using 
The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the hair 
almost instantly without heat or 
moisture, wheter long or short. 
Small, compact and easily carried 
in the pocket, ready for use at any 
time or place. Complete set of six 
ins sent prepaid for 5c. Six sets 
ior 75¢c. Sample pin and agent’s 
terms, 4 cents in stamps. 


Address THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 








RUCBY 


Foot Balls 


Made of fine imported 
leather. Each Ball com- 
plete with bladder and 
lacing needle, packed in 
separate box and sealed. | 













No. 3. Circumference 22 inches,.... Each, 2.50. 
No. 4. Circumference 24 ine hes, . ° < 3.00. 
No. 5. Regulation, 27 inches, ..... . = 3.50. 


Reguntey, 27 inche 


By Mail Post: paid. 
1895 Rules, Edited by Walter Camp, 10 Cents. 


Special Prices on Club Outfits. 


PECK & SNYDER, *8.N*92% set 


New York City. 


Mizpah Valve Nipples 


Cannot Collapse. 


They have a Valve which prevents a 
yacuun. Ribbed inside, so that the bit. 
ing of achild cannot collapse them. There 
is a ridge around the inside of the flare of 
the nipple so that no child can detach it. 
= feeding puncture is such that milk 

drawn so fasts to impair diges- 
tion, while it makes feeding perfectly easy 
for the child. 

No _ colic from air being crown into 
the stomach, if this nipple is use 

on request, together with ieatie in- 
Sampie Free formation for mothers and nurses, 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














A Bargain 
FoR 


. 
THREE 
PICTURES 


= of Flowersand 
Fruits in natural colors, all different, size 17 x 24 inches 
retail price $1.25. If you will mention saad paper and 
enclose 35 cents “will send post: paid, fre 
Addr. a H. LL, Lidhearts: »her, 
87 Leonard Street, Brook ya, N.Y, 'N. Y. 






















Cur 1-4 Size. oe 


cuTToN SS 

HOL me 

ATTACHMENT gin ese 
MARKET. 


So simple as to require no instruction beyond those furnished with 
each attachment. We have but a few more left, which we offer at $1.00 
each, post; ** while they last.” This will be the last opportunity to 
buy a buttonhole attachment at this price. Formerly sold for $5.00. 
Fitted ent to the following machines, viz.: Singer, V. 8, No. 2, New 

Home, White, Household, Domestic, and no other. Price, $1. postpaid. 
PEERLESS ATTACHMENT CO., New Haven, Conn 


Extra Pants and Cap 
COMPANION readers all over 
pleased with it. 
rea usted Suit, extra 
pants and cap, thoroughly well 
made of good wool eassimere in 
Fall and Winter weights, dark 
colors, absolutely fa nS 4 to 15 
years. $4.00, p ‘FREE. 


LONG CAPE OVERCOAT uo _ 


Splendid, well-made, warmly lined, 
two deep side- pockets ‘at chest under 
cape. Price $5.00, ay ti Outfit and Overcoat to 
one address for %8.50, Delivered Free, at any Express or 
oat eee e in this pry Money refunded.» desired. 
for Samples or send order direct to the ers, 


Shaughnessy Bros,, 7%" AvewMyi30th St» 


NEW YORK. 


Asthma Sufferers ! 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 
Dear Dr. Haves: 


I feel so happy over the results of yourtreatment. I had 
Asthma for thirty years. I took your medicines nine weeks 
and it made a new man of me. I have had no Asthma since | 
your treatment, which was three years ago. I work all the 
time and am full of life and energy. I feel like shouting to | 
the world, “‘I once was dead, but now I live.” 
JOHN HOLLOWAY, Smyrna, Tenn. 


872,000 others whom you can consult as to the results of 
our constitutional treatment for Asthma. Send name for free 
book and examination blank to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Highest 
Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


SKATES 


| CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 


fill their riders’ hearts 
with unalloyed content. 


If you would know 
all the joys of cy- 
cling, now is the 
time. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads, and 
Columbias ready for 
instant delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 63. 


Good Roads by Bad Men. 


This is the practice of some States who put 
their convicts at work upon the highways. 

Good Insurance for Good Men is the 
motto of the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association. 


47,000 Policy holders. $11,000,000 paid 
in losses. ine forms of policies, all 
attractive. 60 per cent. usual rates. 


a ~ Openings for Energetic Men to act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 












Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
has imitators. 


The De Long 
Patent Hook and Eye. 
See that 
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$1,00 
ilk Mittens, 


60c. 


Pair. 





Ladies’ Silk Mittens, each 
pair in a neat x. sual 
price $1.00 per pair. Special 


Pe ga 60 t 
CIs, 


readers for. 
Post-paid. 
Bloomingdale Bros., 
Third Ave., 59th & 60th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








a" 


$159.00 
and up. 


Sold on instalments. 





Send for Catalogue. 
P. O. BOX 1,503. 





Our large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
gans, also our new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 


FREE! 


Easy payment. 30 days’ trial in aS own 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 


BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 


ORGANS 


$25.00 
and up. 







2 years. 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 
ee 
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CoMPLETION OF THE Revised bin_e.—The 
publication of the revised version of the Apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, which is expected this 
month, will complete the important work of Bible 
revision, which was begun twenty-five years ago. 
After eleven years of labor, the International 
Revision Committee published the Revised New 
Testament. The Revised Old Testament followed 
four years later. The Apocrypha comprises four- 
teen books, which are regarded by the Roman 
Catholic Church as a part of the Bible, but are 
rejected by most Protestants, although some of 
them are recognized as having an historical value. 





DISAPPOINTMENT TO YACHTSMEN.—After the | 
unsatisfactory races between the Defender and 
Valkyrie III., the hopes of yachtsmen were revived 
by a prompt challenge for a race for the America 
cup next year, sent by Charles D. Rose of the | 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club. The challenge was 
formally accepted. Scarcely was this action taken, 
when a cablegram was received from Mr. Rose, 
withdrawing the challenge on the ground that it 
was liable to be construed as an expression of 
opinion on the result of the last race. 


France IN MapacGascar.—The full text of 
the treaty between France and Madagascar shows 
that the French have gained nearly everything 
short of actual annexation. Madagascar accepts 
the French protectorate. A French resident-gen- | 
eral is to control both the foreign relations and 
the internal government of the island; and is to} 
be sustained by a French military force. The 
Hova government is forbidden to contract loans 
without French permission. 





A Roya BetrrotHaL.—Announcement is made 
of the betrothal of Prince Karl, second son of 
Prince Frederik, the heir apparent to the throne 
of Denmark, to Princess Maud, the youngest | 
daughter of the Prince of Wales. The young) 
people are cousins, the Princess of Wales being a 
sister to Prince Frederik. 


LyNCHERS FrustraAteEp.— Mobs have been 
permitted so often to lynch prisoners with little | 
or no resistance from the officers having them in | 
custody, that a case of a different kind deserves | 
notice. At Tiffin, Ohio, an armed mob broke | 
into the jail at night for the purpose of lynching | 
a man charged with murder. A special guard of | 
deputies fired upon them as they were breaking | 
down the inner doors, and killed two of their | 
number. Afterward the militia were called out | 
to prevent further outbreaks. | 








Standish of Standish. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,”’’ etc. | 
With 20 exquisite full-page illustrations by| 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 
fully bound, $5.00. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 

Popular Holiday Edition of LONGFELLOW’S 
unique Indian poem, with 22 full-page illus- 
trations by FREDERIC REMINGTON. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
A beautiful Popular Sfoliday 
LONGFELLOW’s famous Pilgrim poem. 
many illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPs’s 
most striking stories. With illustrations. 
Uniform with Mrs. WiGG1n’s ‘‘ The Firds’ | 
Christmas Carol.’’ 75 cents 


The Life of Nancy. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘* Deep- 


haven,’’ ‘‘A Native of Winby,’’ etc. $1.25. 
A book ‘of short stories as good as Miss Jewett has 
ever written, and her stories are among the finest and 
most attractive 1 portions of American literature. 


A Life. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
san Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.2 


story of remar ble power and interest, the best 
that Miss Phelps has ever written. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. 
A sequel to ‘Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
his Queer Country.’”? By JozL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus ”’ books. 
With 25 capital illustrations by OLIveR 
HERFORD. uare 8vo, $2.00. 
With Mr. Harris to tell stories and 

illustrate them, an frresisti ble and 

result is assured. 

The Nimble Dollar, ‘with Other Stories. 
By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. With a| 
frontispiece illustration. 16mo, $1.00. 
This is a group of capital stories, told with a great 

deal of vigor, and abounding in incidents that boys 

cannot resist. 

The Whittier Year-Book. 

Passages for each Day from the Verse and | 
Prose of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A| 
beautiful little book, with a fine, new Portrait 
of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, 


2 vols., I2mo, taste- 


Ldition of | 
With | 


Mr. Herford to 
most delightful 





| 
| 
Sent, post-paid, by 
MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


Any School Girl = 
Tellus the mean: "*Dantasote 


ing of the word 
and describe its principal uses. To 
every person sending an intelligent 
reply we will send enough “Pantasote” 
to make a thread and needle case 15 
inches long. For the best answer 
from each State, we will send a 
Handsome Pantasote Screen, | 
three-leafed, worth about £10.00. 

Ask any Upholsterer to show you the 

material or send to 


PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard Street, New York. 


tour ~ an ~~ | 


Your 
send for ou 


not, 
little free book of points 
about Wringers. We 
are the largest manu- 
facturers of Wringers 
— Rolls in the world, 
pital, $2,500,000. When 
bons geta Wringer with = dj 
olls marked with our warrant, you hare the best. No | 
uncertainty about this. he pure rubber used in these 
rollers is so soft and elastic that it wrings dry, without 
| injury to the clothes or buttons. Our little book will 
tell you more, and interest you. Send for it. 
AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 Chambers St., New York. 




















‘The 
‘POCKET KODAK 


Cinderella Flannelette § 


manufactured by the WuiTrENtoN MANuFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, is unique and one of the most 
desirable Flanneletie fabrics that has ever been 
offered to the public. 

It combines softness of finish with warmth and 

auty, and is absolutely free from all poisonous 
or deleterious dyes. It is peculiarly adapted for 
Gowns, Wrappers, Blouses, Shirts, Shirt 
Waists and other garments for men, women, 
children and infants. 


Sold by all the Leading Retailers. 











APPILY pass the long, lamplit hours 
where ‘*Waterloo”’ is played. $1.25. 
Play “Innocence Abroad,” “Chivalry,” Etc. 


The PARKER GAMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 
ARKER BROTHERS, Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 


Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. 


it’s Dangerous. 


Over 80 per cent. of 
lamp explosions oc- 
cur with the old style 
common burner, 
those you have. to 
blow out. Don’t use 
them. Ask for the 


EAGLE 
| BURNER 


with Boland Auto 
matic Extinguisher. 
You ca 

the light 
you do gas. 


e 
NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
— also gives one-third more light. Same 
price as any first-class burner. You wouldn't be 
without it, if it cost four times as much, after you 
have once used akes you feel safe, 
send a pest -paid,on rec -ipt of price. Size A, 
B,20c.,D, 25. For sale by all grocers and deale rs. 

Sole Manufacturers, 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bldg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Made 
Like 
a Hat 


All sizes, $1.00. 


Alfred Dolge 
Felt Seamless 
Slipper. 








Delivered to you. 


We are ready to give you 


foot-comfort in all sorts of 
weather this winter, indoors 
and out. 


Send for Revised Edition 
of ‘‘ On a Felt Footing.’’ 
FREE, of course. 


Daniel Green & Co. 


44 East 14th St. (Union 8q.), 
NEW YORK. 























| not expect to make money by this offer, as the very 


| thorough Encyclopedia. 


| binding is “‘just as good as the 
P| 
¥ 








ask for—not advice. 


the 






\is what you 
Tell the 


time he says that some other 


salesman so next 


Absorbent, 


4 Entirely Free 
from Starch. 





Fac- 
simile 


of package. 


Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. 


recent scientific invention which 
will assist the hearing of any one not born deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particu- 
lars. Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any 
ofthe NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 
| 433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, 
or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Your Last Chance 


Positively Limited to December 24th. 


Never again will there be another Special Offer made on this great Standard Dictionary 
and Encyclopaedia of the World’s Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the price on October 
3ist. but thousands of people in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas. 
After careful consideration, we have decided to continue our Special Offer until the abov 
is done simply and only as a means of advertising this wonderful storehouse of information. We do 
low price on extremely liberal terms little more than 
but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this 
No adverti@ment can do the work justice; it is 
Louis, Mo., and many other cities, 
It is equal to a college edue ation. 


S. H. & M.’” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
Il. 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
ilization and antiseptic bleach. 





Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 





It isa 


$5.0 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., | 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sor tivo 2-cent stamps. 





e date, This 








pays for paper, printing and binding; 
most modern and up-to-date home reference library. 
its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adopted by the schools of St. 
in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expres. 
sion. It will last’a lifetime and always give satisfaction. No business or professional man, teacher. student, 
mechanic, housewife or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in 
the laudable enterprise of self-education, ¢ an afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass without eareful 
investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete Dictionary and a 
The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paper at the rate of Je. per day, in monthly payments of #2 
until the sum of #%16.00 is paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular pric 

This greatest of all Dictionaries and Encyclopedias was edited by such world renowned scholars as 
Dr. Rob’t. Hunter, A. M., -» Profs. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 


assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge 


-00 each, 


Don’t forget 
this special offer 
holds good only 
until Christmas 
eve, at which 
time the price 
will be advanced 
to $42 to $70 per 
set, and absolute- 
ly no déviation 
from these prices 
will be made. It 
is not for sale in 
book-stores, and 
can only be ob- 
tained from us or 





‘ 
our authorized 
rie ratte. an yy) reproduction, of mF t ti 
'YCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. Four es. 
massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood. Weight about 40 lbs. represen ativ' 


| Over $750,000 Required to Produce This Magnificent Self-Educator. 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, = wk development, etymology, yronunciation and various meanings 
a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoblogy 
agric uiture, physics, shilosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowled 
sa Super » Library Book, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, 
on heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this work. 
It is better than all other dictionaries, because the latest edition of Worcester contains but 
116,000 words and 2.1% pages; the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2.011 pages; the Standard 
contains but a little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages; and even The Century contains pi a iF words, and 
sells for goo to #100. Encyclopzedias of various kinds sell for 850 to #200. This great ENCYC CLOP EDIC 
DICTIONARY, containing 5,357 8, over 3.000 illustrations, bound in four hi: —a., Tomes . has over 
250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, 2 and is the accepted authority of the English language. 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good. 


It is the greatest time-saver among all my books of 
reference. There is no other work of many times its 
size and cost that can for a moment compare with it. 
—Rev. S. W. Miller, D. D., Saltsburg, Pa 

In all respects a work that eve ry student and home 
should possess.—Gov. Geo. T. Werts, of J 


art, 






geology, music, 





The Encyclopedic Dictionaries ordered for use in 
the public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. 
ter an exhaustive examination of all the leading 
dictionaries, yours was selected in preference to any 
other. Asan unabridged dictionary, your work leaves 
nothing to be desired; and the profusion of encyclo- 


pedic matter, terse, yet comprehensive, covering 
| thousands of important topics, saves meee a long The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
search through or more cumbersome encyclopedias. war which may involve the Century, Ly Standard 


| Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 


and the International.—New York World. 
It forms a perfect treasur 


y of knowledge and serves 
the purposes of an encye 


opedia as well as a _dic- 
tionary. Send five more sets.—Rev. George Pat- 


terson, D. D., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 
a boon to every student. 


—Elmer E. Lacey, Chairman Course of Study Com., 
St. Louis Board of Education. 


1 have Webster, Worcester and the Century, and 
for Encyclopzdias I have the Britannica and Apple- 
ton’s. he Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute for all of them.—J. H. Atwood, Esq, 4 marvel of condensation 

—Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., LL. D., Boston. 


on in information, Untmpenchabto in accu- 


Serves the purpose of x, complete reference library. 
rk. cy.—Public Ledger, P hiladelphia. 


—Christian Herald, New Yo 
Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days. 


HOW TO CET THIS CREAT ORK.—Send #2 by _ post-office order, express order, or 
check, and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the 
same manner, until the sum of #16 is paid. Understand, the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first 
#2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents per day, All 


freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. Any one wishing to pay cash for 
ACENTS 
WANTED. 


the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent. and send $14.40. This allowance is practically 
Pamphlet 


the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer to any commercial 
i blishi 
Syndicate Publishing Co., 





agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. Address, (Mention this paper.) 
of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 


236 So. Eighth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ite as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








HIP DISEASE. 


Hip disease occurs most frequently in childhood 
and early youth. Its causes are often apparently 
very slight, local injuries and exposure to cold 
being among the more common. In children the 


predisposing cause may be scrofula, and among | 


older persons rheumatism. 

Disease of the hip-joint is easily recognized. 
Before the signs of actual inflammation can be 
distinguished, there is apparent a degree of stiff- 
ness of the joint. When the person lies on his 
back the knee is bent upward, and any attempt to 


straighten it only results in hollowing in the small | 


of the back, because the hip-bone moves with the 
leg. 

Wasting of the limb on the affected side, some- 
times to a marked degree, is usually an early 
manifestation of trouble in the hip-joint. The pain, 
however, by a trick which the nerves sometimes 
play, is often referred to the inner side of the 
knee, so that the trouble seems to originate at that 
point. 
begins in the bone instead of in the joint. 

As the disease advances, evidence of an active dis- 
turbance is more plainly recognizable. Abscesses 
form, which may open at almost any point on the 
surface of the thigh. The destructive process may 
go on until the entire upper end of the thigh-bone 
is eaten away. Recovery usually results in a stif- 
fened joint, with the leg slightly flexed on the 
abdomen. 


It is difficult exactly to forecast the outcome of | 
If taken in hand in its earliest stages, | 


hip disease. 
and if the natural resistance of the verson is good, 
the disease may succumb to persistent treatment. 
Not many constitutions will stand the steady drain 
of a chronic bone sore. 

At any rate the expectant form of treatment, as 
it is calied,—rest and general tonics,—is conducive 
to the best results. 

Absolute rest in bed is demanded in the first 
stages of the disease. If the child is too young or 


too weak to be confined, a splint may be adjusted | 


which will admit of some movement of the body. 

No case of hip disease should remain at any time 
during its course out of the hands of a competent 
physician, who will be able to judge when the 
patient is out of danger, or when the disease 
assumes a more serious aspect. 
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CHINESE FOOD. 


So many dreadful things have been said about 
the things eaten by the Chinese that Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong, formerly of the Imperial Chinese Legation 
at Paris, thinks it worth while to devote a chapter 
to the subject in his book, “The Chinaman at Home.” 
Hie does not expect to make the reader’s mouth 


water, he confesses, but he undertakes to show | 


that his countrymen do not live upon the extraor- 
dinary dishes described by prejudiced travellers. 


The ordinary Chinese meal, he says, consists of | 


eight dishes: two kinds of vegetables, eggs, fish, 
shellfish, a bird, and two kinds of meat. The meats 


are usually pork and goat in the southern part of | 


the empire, and mutton and beef in the northern 
part. Beside these, there is a tureen of soup, 
which is served with rice. 

“Never in my life,” adds Tcheng-Ki-Tong, “have 


I seen or heard of any one who ate cat or dog, a | 


practice which only quite recently a writer in the 
Figaro accused us of.” 

In connection with this point he says that a 
curious thing happened in Paris, in 1878, when the 
Chinese Legation first settled there. 


The pain is most severe when the disease | 


One day he | 


As to the cheapness of food in China, Teheng- 
Ki-Tong says that when he was at the military 
schou], where the cadets mess like the officers, his 
meals cost him but eight cents a day, and were so 
good that he never had any cause for complaint. 

Meat costs five or six cents a pound, and a good 
fowl can be bought for twelve, or at the most, 
fifteen cents. 

After living for four years in Paris he returned 
home, and at Hongkong took a Chinese steamer. 
Not liking the meals on board, he gave his servant 
| a dollar and told him to buy a chicken. 

“How shall I cook it?” asked the servant. 

“Cut it up, stew it in its juice, and season well.” 

In due time in came the servant with a huge 
trencher, resembling a tub, filled with a fricassee 
of little pieces of smoking chicken. 

“What! All that!” cried Teheng-Ki-Tong. 

“Yes, sir. With the dollar I got twelve chickens, 
and have cooked them as you told me to do.” 

The sight of such a quantity of meat served in 
such a dish took away the traveller's appetite com- 
pletely, and he sent the fricassee out to the servants 
in the kitchen. 

He mentions the oecurrence, he says, by way of 
showing how little provisions cost in China. 


DANGER FROM FIRE. 

Every year the forest fires which rage through- 
out the Northwest count a number of victims, and 
are attended by many thrilling escapes. One man 
| was overtaken by fire while journeying up a 

canon, on his way to a friend’s house. With the 

utmost difficulty he succeeded in reaching a small 
| cascade, and took refuge behind the tall of water, 
| where he remained for hours. His horse was 
| burned to death. 


| A train on the Northern Pacific road had an 
| exciting race for hours through a district narrowly 
| bordering upon the fires. The heat increased and 
| the flames drew nearer and nearer. Finally a 
burning tree which had fallen directly across the 
| track stopped the train, and nearly sent it over the 
| precipice. 
The heat was so intense that the mail and baggage | 
cars caught fire, and the paint of the passenger- 
cars was blistered. A panic among the passengers 
|; wasimminent. There was no possibility of escape, 
for the fire was all about them. All hands went to 
; work. A_ stream of water was turned upon the 
cars, and by great effort the tallen tree was 
removed from the track; then, crowding on steam, 
| the engineer raced ahead. 
The train emerged at last from the burning 
region, and a load of badly frightened passengers 
was landed safely at the next station. 


| WEAK PEN. 





Bulwer, in his play of Richelieu, puts into the 
old cardinal’s mouth the words which are so often 
quoted, “The Pen is mightier than the Sword.” 
In Revolutionary times, however, it appears that 
this statement was by no means universally true. 


Some years ago a Rhode Island military organi- 
zation came into possession of an autograph letter 
written by that old hero, Gen. Israe! Putnam, a 
copy of which is given below. 

“CAMP AT PROSPECT HIL. 

“Sir.—Pleas to delivor the Barror hearof 2 Tons 
of Bread to some rod Islanders as they came from 
roxbary yesterday and nothing to eat. 

“ISRAEL PUTNAM.” 


GOOD COMPANY. 

If a person is known by the company he keeps, 
according to the old proverb, the old farmer in a 
story told in Golden Days would hardly rank so 
| high as a man of his cheerful temper might seem to 
deserve. 


“You don’t seem to haye made much money by 
bringing your hogs down here,” remarked a stage- 
driver to a Connecticut farmer, who had driven his 
hogs seven miles to town and then sold them for 
srecisely what was offered to him before he left 
home, 

“Well, no,” replied the agriculturist, dejectedly ; 
| “I aint made no money, but then, you know,” and 
| his face brightened as he spoke, “I had the com- 
pany of the hogs on the way down.” 


THE CAT COULD SWIM. 
A striking instance of maternal devotion is 
| reported by the San Francisco Chronicle. | 





While the steamer Saturn was in port the pet 
“at of the seamen had a litter of kittens which she 
| installed amid the freight on the wharf. Sailing 
day came, and the steamer, on her way to Liver- 
pool, was about two hundred yards from the pier 
when the cat realized what was going on. She was 
leaving her kittens behind her to starve. | 

She jumped overboard, swam back to the wharf, | 
—— a pile, and dripping with water ran to her 
abies. | 

The freight clerks saw her, and the crew of 
another steamer gave her and her progeny excellent | 
quarters, | 


A NECESSITY. 

It was in a German household, according to a 
Berlin paper, that a mother said to her small boy: 

“Johnny, go 
of black tea.” 

“But, mother —”’ 

“What?” } 

“You know father won’t drink black tea.” | 

“That makes no difference. This family is in | 
mourning now, and it has got to drink black tea!” 


down to the grocer’s and get a pound 


HIS MEMORY’S USE. 

The Philadelphia Times tells a pathetic story of ! 
poor, patient little Ned, who had been kept after | 
school again and again to learn a simple stanza 
which all the rest of the class had mastered. 

At last he broke down and sobbed, “I can’t do it, | 
Miss Gray; I just can’t do it. Father says it’s 
because I have such a poor —” 

“A poor what, Ned?” 

“You know what it is,” a glimmer of light flicker- 
ing in his face; “the thing you forget with.” | 


received a call from a footman in livery, who | 


wished to speak to him in the name of his mistress, 
a Polish countess. 

This lady, it appeared, had among her pets twelve 
little hairless Chinese dogs. She had heard of the 


advent of the Chinese colony, and lost no time in} 


sending them word that if any of her dogs were 
missing she should know what had become of them, 
and would set fire to their Embassy building! 


EXPERIENCED. | 


A novel advertisement was that inserted in a 
Western paper not long ago: 
_ Mr. Frank Powland wishes to inform his many 
} friends that having just returned from a scientific 
tour of Europe, he is now more fully prepared than 
ever before to judge of the real worth of second. 


The superiority of Surnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 

niceties | 

A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adr. 








A New Book by the author of 
“Jed” and “ Tom Clifton.” 


Jack Alden. 


A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Campeiens, 
61-6. By WARREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Goss is known as one of the best writers of War 
Stories. Every boy who has read his “Jed” or **Tom 
Clifton” will surely want a copy of “Jack Alden.” 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


The ««Storm King” 
$12. 


Genuine Frieze, wind 
and storm-proof, in 
Navy Blue, Brown or | 
Gray. 

Absolutely All Right. | 

We make this Ulster and 
back it with a_ reputa- 
tion of 27 years as lead- 
ers in the New York and 
Brooklyn Clothing trade. 
Such a garment as this we 
have sold for $20. 


Samples Free. 








sey, Beaver and Chinchilla 
Overcoats, all-wool, hand- 
some garments and thor- 
oughly well made, $10, 
$12, $15, $16, $18 and up. 
No “bargain” clothing 
made by Baldwin. 
Send for the Catalogue (/ilustrated). Samples and 
measurement rujes on request. Men’s Suits #10 to 
. Overcoats $10 to $35. Boys’ Suits ®3 up. 
oys’ Reefers ®4 up. Boys’ Overcoats ®5. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P.S.— No matter where you are you can deal 
safely with BALDWIN. Established 27 years. 





Seventy varieties, Ker- | 
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rescents 


** Sky-High”’ 


The comparative worth of the Crescent 
Bicycle is proven by its Enduring Qualities 
through a season's wear, and its Sales, which 
are larger than those of any other American 
Bicycle. 

Send for 1895 Catalogue. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory: Chicago, Ill. 
| Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., New York. 





Famed Everywhere for 


“Style” 


The Stevens Cloaks 


| They’re not like other cloaks — they lend the wearer a distinctive grace. 
Stevens Cloak you always feel well dressed. 
| order Cloak business of any house in America. 


With a 
We do very much the largest mail 


Three of our Unmatchable $7.50 Jackets. 


No. 309. 
Black fancy Boucle jacket, silk serge half lined, worth $12.50, only $7.50. 


No. 
No. 309. 
No. 408. 
No. 313. 


Our 


Brown mixed fancy cloth jacket ; 
Extra fine heavy all-wool black Chinchilla, worth $15, only $7.50. 





408. No. 313. 


a real beauty. Price only $7.50. 


catalogue—sent free—tells of scores of other beautiful garments at $5 to $7.50. 
Three of our Unmatchable $10 Jackets. 





No. 319. No. 
Rich black Boucle jacket, a bea 
Fancy Scotch brown mixed. 
Extra fine black Beaver. 


No. 319. 
No. 416. 
No. 320. Very 
See our catalogue for a hundred other 
We distribute over $1,000 annually am 


Inlaid velvet collar. 


416. 


No. 320. 
uty at $16.50. Price only $10. 


Very nobby, only $10. 


stylish. Worth $16.50, for only $10. 


unmatchable garments at $10 and up. 
ong our customers. Write for our Cata- 


logue at once; or order one of the above garments. Money cheerfully refunded if 


you wish it. Just as our prices more than 


please, so do these matchless garments fit. 


[description "> “nt caste clotting of every CHAS, A. STEVENS & BROS., III-II5 State St., Chicago. 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 
The mountain which was, to the people of 


ancient times, the most interesting, the most 
splendid and the most mysterious in the world— 
Mount Ararat—retains still its great interest to 
men of science; it still fills the latest traveller 
with profound wonder, and bears upon its summits 
mysteries which are still unsolved. An old trav- 
eller said of Ararat that, when wewed from the 
plain below, “One would think that the highest 
mountains of the world had been piled upon each 
other to form this one sublime immensity of earth 
and rocks and snow; this awful monument of 
the antediluvian world; this stupendous link in 
the history of man before and since the flood.” 

A French geographer of distinction, M. E. 
Chantre, who recently visited and explored Mount 
Ararat, declares, in an account of his journey in 
the ‘‘Annales de Géographie,”’ that he who sees, 
from the neighborhood of Erivan, the sun set 
behind this mountain, beholds what is, perhaps, 
the most magnificent spectacle of nature. No 
other mountain in the world rises to so great a 
height from a country of so low an elevation. 

Ararat, which stands mainly in the southeastern 
part of Russian Armenia, reaches a height, accord- 
ing to the latest measurement, of nearly seventeen 
thousand feet. 

Its political situation is not less remarkable than 
its geographical; for it is set, like a colossal 
boundary-stone, very near the limits of three 











| among them. 


great empires—the Russian, the Turkish and the | 


Persian. 


Moreover, Mount Ararat forms the central node | 


or culminating point of the immense series of 
plateaux which traverses the Old World from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Bering Straits. It con- 
sists of two principal peaks, both of which are 
covered with perpetual snow. 

The mountain is not known by any modern 
nation living in its vicinity by the name of Ararat. 
The Turks call it Aghri-Dagh, or ‘‘steep moun- 
tain.” The Persians call it Koh-i-nuh, or Noah’s 
mountain. The Armenian name for it is Masis— 
the grand, the sublime. 

The mass of the mountain is undivided, a single 
great bulk, up to a height of above eight thousand 
feet, and then it divides into two peaks—Great 
Ararat, to the northwest, and Little Ararat, to the 
southwest. Both are cone-shaped; Little Ararat 
is a veritable crater, extinct ages ago, and its 
flanks are covered with scoriz and cinders. 

One of the scientific mysteries which accompa- 
nies Mount Ararat is this: In spite of the fact that 
the two summits are perpetually covered with 
prodigious masses of snow and ice, no stream 
flows down the mountain, save two or three 
trickling and inconstant rivulets on one side. Its 
lower spaces are everywhere dry and parched. 

Why is this? Presumably because there are 
within the mountain underground reservoirs 
which absorb the great quantity of water which 
yearly melts from its summits, and distribute it 
by underground channels to distant regions. 

This theory is strengthened by the nature of a 
terrible catastrophe which occurred on the moun- 
tain in 1840. Inthe northern part of the mountain 
there is a great fissure, called St. Jacob’s ravine, 
beginning at an altitude of more than six thousand 
feet. It was formed by an ancient crater. 

At the mouth of this ravine stood, in 1840, an 
Armenian village called Aghurri. On the 20th 
of June, in the year named, a few minutes before 
sunset, the mountain began to roar and rumble. 
The earth was shaken for a few seconds, and then 
opened in crevices, from which masses of steam, 
mud and rock were hurled forth. Aghurri, its 
two thousand inhabitants and the fields and pas- 
tures around it were overwhelmed in masses of 
hot mud. 

This was not the end of the calamity. An 
avalanche descended from the upper mountain, 
creating with its fallen bulk a sort of dam across 
the upper portion of St. Jacob’s ravine. Behind 
this dam the water of the melted glaciers formed 
a great lake; and at last, pushed by an ever- 
increasing weight of waters, the dam gave way, 
and a new mass of water and liquid mud swept 
over the ruined village of Aghurri, carrying the 
dead bodies of thousands of men and animals 
and the débris of its houses to the plains below. 

It is supposed that this catastrophe was caused 
by the contact of the waters which filter through 


the interior’ of the mountain with solid bodies | 


there which were still in an incandescent state. 
Several unsuccessful attempts to scale the prin- 
cipal peak of Ararat were made prior to the vear 
1829. The natives declared that no man had ever 
ascended to the top of the mountain, and that no 
one ever could; because, they said, no other man 
than Noah and his sons would ever be permitted 
to stand where the sacred Ark had rested. 
However, in 1829 the German traveller, Parrot, 
climbed to the very top of the mountain, and since 
that time several other travellers have followed 
him to the summit. Parrot was declared by the 
monks who have a monastery on the slopes of 
Ararat not to have gone to the summit, and on 
their assertion the fact was generally doubted. 
An official inquiry by the Russian government 


| settled it. 








poonet that he had made the ascent exactly as he | 
claimed; but Parrot himself died of grief and | 

chagrin before justice was rendered to him through | 
this inquiry. | 

On the very spot where Noah’s Ark may be | 
supposed to have rested, the Russian general, | 
Chodzko, erected, in 1850, a commemorative cross. 
In 1888 a young Russian physician, Monsieur 
Markoff, left a minimum registering thermometer 
there. Next year some Russian officers went up, 
and found that the thermometer had registered a 
minimum of fifty degrees below zero Centigrade, 
or fifty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 

Viewed from the summit, the face of Ararat, 
which appears so regular from below, becomes 
rough, seamed with great ravines, and hollowed | 
with ancient craters. Very little vegetation is 
found on the entire mountain, and consequently 
very little animal life. There are some foxes, 
jackals, lynxes, hares, mouflons and wild goats. 
For birds, a few eagles and vultures wheel through | 
the air. It is a region of appalling desolation. 


| 


EASILY EXPLAINED. 


Some housekeepers never can bear to dispose of 
anything, no matter how useless, after it is once | 
bought and in the house. Others go to an oppo- 
site extreme, and are always selling for trash 
objects of real value. The Detroit Tribune nar- 
rates a case of the second kind, in which the 
actor, however, had this excuse,—that it was 
Christmas-time, and she needed the money. 


A lawyer walking along Michigan Avenue wan- 
dered into a second-hand book-shop, and care- 
lessly picked upa law-book. To his astonishment 
his own name was on the cover. 

‘*Where did you get this ?’’ he asked. 

‘I bought a lot of trash,’’ answered the dealer, 
“and there happened to be a few good books 
Would you like to buy ?” 

‘But that is my name.” 

“Indeed! Then you will surely buy.” 

The customer laid down a ten-dollar bill and 
wonderingly took his way to his office. He had 
long had some suspicions of his clerk. This 
He would watch the rascal. 

That night, with many details and explanations, 
he related the story to his wife. 

“Why, you dunce, don’t you see?” 
sweetly. 

“See? No!" 

‘““Why, I needed a little Christmas money, and 
I cleaned out the old book-shelves up-stairs. I 
sold the lot for three dollars. The books weren’t 
in your office at all.” 


| 
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| 
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she said 
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FEARFUL SLAUGHTER. 


The testimony of an eye-witness may be worth 
much or little, according to circumstances, and 
that without any question as to his. honesty. In 
moments of great excitement men are apt to see 
wonderful things. 


In one of the battles of the War for Texan | 





| Independence the Mexican guns were doing such | 








execution upon the exposed troops of the other 
side that General Houston ordered them to lie 
down. One man, a raw recruit who had never | 
been under fire before, failed to hear the order. 
For a moment or two he stood facing the enemy. 
Then he glanced about. Nothing was to be seen 
but the flame and smoke of the Mexican guns 
and the prostrate forms of his companions. 

The sight, naturally enough, filled him with 
sudden terror. He took to his heels, and did. not 
stop till he reached a place of safety, where he | 
reported General Houston’s command as all | 
killed except himself. 

Henceforth he was known as ‘Deaf Smith,” 
and it was perilous to mention San Jacinto or 
Sam Houston in his presence. 


STEERS a Premont St. Boston. 
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COMPANION. 
“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 






Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 


PYRO - FEBRIN 
TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Kasily taken 


Contain no opiates—Always effective- 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach— A 


scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 26e. per box. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


Samples Free. 








The Best Metal Polish and Window Cleaner is 


FITTS’ PURE TRIPOLI. 


For sale at all Hardware and Grocery Stores. Send 
10 cents for sample package. (We pay ee ) 
E. MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 88 Purchase St. 
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A vast im- 
provement 
over other 
fountains. 
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SEPH "BRECK & SONS, 
@ Per in Woodenware, as well as 
Eve for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. 
47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 




















NERVEASE 


The tried and true friend to headache sufferers. Cures 
any headache in 5 minutes. 25 cents, all dgaters. 
Sent post-paid by NERVEASE CO., Boston, Ma | 


Delicate, Delicious Dish " 
For Breakfast. 


Superior to Oatmeal as 
Wheat does not overheat the 
costing 


Economical, 


blood ; 


Is absolutely the Best 
Cereal Food in the world. 
Uncooked by steam it retains 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of 
wheatin its natural condition. 


Sold in 2 lb packages b 


| Leading Grocers. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Mothers Always Listen 


| for that hollow, hacking cough, which in chil- 


dren is a sure sign of coming 


CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
Coughand Croup Balsam 


handy. Itimmediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste and 
is soothing in effect. For sale by every druggist 
throughout the New England States. 

Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 





Ill. 
) Ah Solid Gold Watch 


can be earned by any one, in any town, by doing work 
for us introducing 
Boutell’s Vegetable Cough Syrup. 
Verfectly simple. Any boy or girl can do the work. 
Send for circular which gives full instruction. 


E. A. BOUTELL MEDICINE CO., - Nashua, WN. H. 








Buy Savena 


The Best Washing Powder 
We will give away 
custome 


$500 Henry F. Miller Piano. 

$300 Estey Family Organ. 

$100 Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine. 

$100 Lovell Diamond Bicycle 


such ° 


to ¢ 


rs a 


and 42 other prizes 


as Diamonds, Watches 
Chamber Sets, Camera 
Clocks, ete., to the amoun 
of 
$12,500. 
Each package contains a FULL descriptive 


catalogue and a useful and different present 
needed in every household. Any infor 
mation peasy given by sending stamp, and 
full address 
SAVENA MFG. CO., 
204 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

















20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


than from any other brand. 








DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 









3 For Soups 


Gravies, Sauces, etc., can always be 

depended upon to be the best when 

i use pure, rich Extract of Beef 
e 


Cudahy’s 
Rex Brand 


The Cudahy Se yy Co., 
South Omaha, Neb free copy 
of “Ranch Book,” ona for 4 cents in 
a. sample ‘of CUDAHY’'S REX 


CUDAHYS 


















REX BRAND 4 
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at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


made for USE, not merely to sell. 


on the market. 


with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
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MMAAGEE Bost" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 


They ave honestly, carefully and intelligently 


No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The name Magee carries our Guaran- 


tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 2s" 
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Hot Water Combination. 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston. 


New York. 
Chicago. 
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When Winter Comes. 


Sustained by hearty and vitalizing food, grim winter 
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WHEAT GERM is such a food. It supplies “vim!” 
It feeds both body and brain. 


It is a product of Nature’s own making. All the 
miller does is to separate it skilfully from the mass. 

Unspoiled by either parching or steaming it retains 
the true natural flavor of the wheat-GLUTEN of Wheat. 

As a breakfast dish for the whole family nothing sur- 


passes WHEAT GERM either in appetizing qualities or 
hygienic value. Though often imitated it is without a rival. 


Its low cost makes it a food for the million, and is 
a factor in its steadily-increasing popularity. Try it once, 
if you are not already acquainted with it. Your grocer 
will supply you. 
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MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
THE FOULDS MILLING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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